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This Year’s Markets 


ISAPPOINTMENT over recent wool prices leaves the 
D the wool grower with more than usual concern over the 
condition of the market in which the year’s lamb crop will be 
sold. With unusually large losses and high expense, combined 
with a small yield of lambs, it was reasonably hoped that 
selling figures would be high enough this year to ensure some 
balance of income over expenditures for production. 

The April and May break in lamb prices at the markets 
does not now seem to indicate a bad market for the new crop 
of lambs. It appears to have been caused mainly by a late 
oversupply of fed lambs that the market had been looking for 
earlier in the year. In attempting to avoid the low prices that 
have prevailed in early winter, many feeders started their lambs 
later than in other years. Speculative operators, aiming at high 
figures paid last May under low receipts, added to the late 
offerings. A more uniform rate of delivery would have meant 
more uniform prices. 

Early lambs of the new crop have sold better since the 
difficulty, although they have not reached the high point of 
about one year ago. The increase in production of early lambs 
and the custom of marketing them as they become ready have 
aided greatly in equalizing the market runs with benefit to 
both early and late shippers. It seems certain that the western 
lamb crop cannot be so large as last year’s and that a larger 
proportion of the feeders is under contract. The forwarding of 
the balance as they reach marketable weight and condition, 
careful distribution between the different slaughtering centers, 
and avoidance of excessive Monday runs should result in a 
fairly stable level of summer and fall prices. 

Less than one quarter of the year’s wool production has 
left the hands of the growers, as contrasted to over three quar- 
ters of the 1928 clip which had been disposed of by the end of 
May. Expectations of some improvement in this year’s prices 
were justified, but so far the change has been in the other 
direction. A united and determined effort of the buying 
interests found growers too little organized to assert themselves 
in establishing the season’s wool price level and instead of an 
advance over last year, there has been a marked decline. What 
may result at Boston when the dealer starts to resell his pur- 
chases remains to be seen. Already complaint has been ex- 
pressed that resales cannot be made at satisfactory margins. 
In forcing down prices in the West the dealer has apparently 
also lowered the manufacturers’ ideas of prices and is a victim 
of his own strategy, 

All of this renews the old question, vitai to the grower, as 
to just what is the real function of the dealer. So far as he 
attempts to resell western wools immediately and at a profit, 
he renders no real service, is unnecessary, and is a detriment 


to the growers and to the manufacturers. Service in trans- 
ferring the clip from growers to mills is needed and, of course, 
must be paid for. Mills will apparently always buy in smaller 
quantities on the hand-to-mouth plan. The wool must be 
available when called for and offered in the grades and the 
amounts demanded. For the bulk of the clip this means 
financing for considerable periods, storage, preparation and 
sales service. A number of old concerns are offering to 
do this service for the usual consignment charges. There can 
be no doubt that if the main part of the domestic clip were 
so handled, the change would be beneficial to all interests. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks are giving good service 
and have removed most of the causes for delay that formerly 
were complained of. 


A Stabilization Corporation for Wool 


HE members of the Federal Farm Board have not been an- 

nounced as this issue of the Wool Grower is being printed. 
The board should be in action by the end of June. It will 
first need to formulate its methods of procedure and action. 
The wheat situation will doubtless need to receive first attention. 

At the earliest opportunity the board will be asked by the 
National Wool Growers Association to create for wool, a 
stabilization corporation such as is contemplated for each of 
the various agricultural commodities. 

It is the purpose of the government, through the legisla- 
tion by which the board is created, not to advance or inflate 
prices of agricultural crops, but to stabilize them on bases that 
will be beneficial to both producer and consumer. 

A large part of this year’s clip will be consigned for later 
sale at the market. With this unusual interest of the growers 
in the wool market in the later part of the year, there will jbe 
a special opportunity for the board to give service to the 
industry even if there should be delay in perfecting its organ- 
ization and establishing policies and lines of procedure. The 
law requires that in financing marketing agencies and operating 
stabilization corporations, the board shall work with agencies 
that are either cooperative in character or owned and controlled 
by producers themselves. 

If the volume of consigned wools is found to be chiefly 
in the hands of such marketing agencies, the situation will be 
one that should make more prompt and effective the rendering 
of the services for which the board was created. 


The Tariff Bill 


HE Hawley tariff bill was passed in the House of Repre- 

sentatives of May 28, and sent to the Senate. 

Senator Smoot, chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. by which the Hawley bill will be considered, announced 
that his committee would hold hearings between June 10 and 
Tuly 10. It appears to be the plan of Congress finally to pass 
the bill in Aucust or early September. 

The National Wool Growers Association will present wit- 
nesses from several states during the Finance Committee hear- 
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ings in addition to the president and 
secretary. President Hagenbarth reach- 
ed Washington on June 6, and will re- 
main until the Senate has reached a deci- 
sion as to the changes to be made in the 
House bill. The growers’ committee will 
answer the criticism of the cost and data 
presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the February hearings as con- 
tained in the report issued by the com- 
mittee when the bill was introduced. 

Higher rates upon wastes and rags will 
be asked from the Senate. The House 
Committee apparently paid no attention 
to the arguments of the growers against 
the present low duties on European rags. 
The large importation of rags (21,000,- 
000 pounds in 1928) have been used in 
low-priced, inferior cloths with which the 
manufacturers who use only virgin wools 
cannot compete. The difficulty under 
which the users of all virgin wool have 
labored has had a decidedly adverse ef- 
fect upon the wool market. The Senate 
will be urged to set a duty on rags that 
will be consistent with that upon virgin 
wool. 

While the Hawley bill was under con- 
sideration upon the floor of the House a 
number of changes were made. The lan- 
guage relating to admission of carpet 
wools was modified but the rates upon 
wools, wastes, and rags remained as pre- 
viously decided upon in the committee. 
A ten per cent ad valorem duty upon 
hides was added and the rates upon live 
cattle were raised slightly. Rates upon 
butter and potatoes, higher than proposed 
by the committee, were voted. When 
the final vote was taken upon the passage 
of the bill as amended, 244 Republicans 
and 20 Democrats voted aye, while 136 
Democratic and 11 Republican members 
voted against it. Sixteen members were 
recorded as not having voted. 


THE LIVESTOCK FREIGHT 
RATE CASE 


UGGESTIONS as to future freight 
rates on livestock have been made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the examiners who conducted the hearings. 
This procedure is in accordance with 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, which was 
passed by Congress on January 30, 1925. 





It instructed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a general investiga- 
tion of the level of freight rates upon 





CALENDAR 


Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flag- 
staff—July 9, 10. 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper—July 18, 19, 20. 

Texas Wool Growers’ Convention, Del 
Rio—July 31, August 1, 2. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Sale, Del Rio— 
July 31, August i, 2. 

Fifth Annual Ranchmien’s Roundup, 
Ranch Experiment Station, Sonora— 
August 6, 7. 

Idaho Ram Sale, Midyear Convention and 
Advisory Board Méeting, Filer— 
August 7. 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 20. 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—Au- 
gust 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper—September 
17,. 16. 

Montana Ram Sale, Helena—September 
25, 26. 

Pacific International, Portland, Ore.—Oc- 
tober 26-November 2. 

California Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, South San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 9-13. 

American Royal, Kansas City, Mo.—No- 
vember 16-23. 

International L. S. Exposition, Chicago— 
November 30-December 7. 











various commodities with special refer- 
ence to agricultural products, and to make 
any possible changes in the rates that 
would relieve the agricultural depression. 


The hearings started at Salt Lake City 
on June 30, 1927, and concluded at Chi- 
cago in May, 1928. The briefs of the 
various parties were filed with the com- 
mission last September. The brief of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
was discussed in the issue of the Wool 
Grower of that month. On May 15, the 
examiners for the commission who con- 
cucted the hearings and considered the 
14,000 pages printed as a record of the 
testimony offered, submitted their report 
and recommendations to the commission. 
The “proposed” report is now before the 
members of the commission by whom the 
final decision will be rendered. 


The report submitted by Examiners 
Stiles and Parker recommends to the com- 
mission that freight rates on livestock in 
territory west of Chicago should be in- 
creased. In the case of sheep, however, 


the examiners agree with the testimony 
offered by the National and Wyoming 
Wool Growers associations to show that 


the minimum loading weight of sheep 
and lambs should be placed at not over 
20,000 pounds instead of 22,000 and 23. 
000 as at present. This would effect a re- 
duction amoutning to more than the in- 
creases proposed in the rates themselves 
On shipments going longer distances the 
savings to the sheep raiser would be 
greatest. From Pendleton, Oregon, to 
Omaha, a distance of 1559 miles, the 
charges per double deck car of lambs 
would be $199 instead of $216 as at 
present. 

In most cases the freight charges on 
cattle would be raised if the examiners’ 
proposals should be approved in the final 
cecision of the commission. 

The railroads had asked for, and at- 
tempted to defend, increases of 30 per 
cent in rates, 

The representatives of jthe National 
Wool Growers Association and of the 
Wyoming Association were the only ones 
who took part in the proceedings solely 
on behalf of the sheep interests. 

The final argument in the case is 
scheduled to be started on July 10, before 
the full membership of the commisison 
at Washington, D. C. 

The Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation, Counsel, H. W. Prickett, and 
Secretary Wilson of Wyoming will take 
part in the argument. 





THE SHEEP SHEARING 
COMPETITION 

Great Falls, Montana, has been selected 
as the place, and July 10-11 as the prob- 
able dates of the competition for the sheep 
shearing championship of the United 
States. 

This event is sponsored by the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company of Chicago, and 
is one of a series being held in different 
countries. Cash prizes of from $500 to 
$50.00 are offered, along with numerous 
special prizes. Each contestant in the 
main event is required to shear 1(0 sheep 
and the winner will be determined by the 
time made. There is to be a special prize 
for the best shorn pen without regard to 
speed. 

The details and rules of the contest 
appeared in the April issue of the Wool 
Grower. 
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Statistics and Opinion on the Wool Situation 


“HE agreement among wool dealers 
1 to establish lower prices upon 1929 
wools has so far been successful. While 
manufacturers naturally desire to obtain 
their material as cheaply as possible they 
are more concerned with a steady course 
of values. When prices are unsteady or 
declining, as in recent weeks, the manu- 
facturers fear that purchases might be 
lower figures later on, or that 
competitors offering similar cloths may 
be able to undersell them as a result of 
getting their material at more favorable 


made at 


figures, although the wool cost is a 
secondary factor in determining cloth 


costs in nearly all cases. 

Reports of improved conditions in the 
goods trade and in the demand for wool 
had led growers properly to expect better 
prices for their 1929 clip than they were 
paid one year ago. The following statis- 
tics and quotations afford a comparison 
of present manufacturing and market 
conditions with those of one year ago: 

Consumption of Clothing Wool 

These figures are from the official re- 
ports of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce as furnished by 80 per cent of 
American mills. They do not show the 
full consumption but fairly reflect the 
rate of wool consumption in different 


months. ai sit 
(pounds) (pounds) 
January .. 39,896,067 33,49] 942 
February . 34,654,256 36,943,435 
o_o . 36,167,927 34,869,880 


April vee 37,312,177 29,331,857 
In three of the first four months of 


this year mere wool has gone into con- 
sumption than in the 
months of last year. 
increase Over 


corresponding 
March showed an 
February and there 
further increase in April. The April con- 
sumption was 27 per cent greater 
the same month one year ago. 


Activity of Wool Machinery 


Per Cent of Activity on Basis of Total 
Maximum Single Shift Capacity 
1929 1928 


Was a 


than in 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Apr. 
Looms: 

Wider than 
50 inches: . 68.9 68.5 66.6 703 579 
0 inches: 63.4 58.7 59.6 63.5 51.1 
cnc... oS. 633 8. 83° 778 
Combs ... ... 83.2 84.3 SO 8l. 63.7 
Woolen Spindle ... 82.1 81.6 827 844 753 
Worsted Spindle . 68.5 68.7 67.7 69.7 55.7 


The above that the 


various classes 


figures show 
in the 
of wool mill machinery is 20 per 
above one year ago. 


average of activity 
cent 
The wool consump- 
tion record showed a still larger improve- 
ment. 


The Market for Woolen Goods 
An improvement in the wholesale and 
retail clothing market is shown by numer- 


ous statements in Boston and other east- 


ern trade papers. In discussing the Boston 
wool market, the Commercial Bulletin of 
June I, said: 


“Aside from their recent takings the manu- 
facturers are affording little or no encourage- 
ment to the dealers at the moment. There is 
in fact a more or less general attempt on the 
part of the buyers of wool to depress prices 
still further. 

This attitude apparently 
from the lack of interest in the manufactured 
fabric so much as the feeling that the market 
is capable of Feing depressed still further. It 
is conceded generally that tke market for 
goods is healthy; that there is an  ade- 
quete market for everything in sight at the 
moment at a market on the basis of a 
dollar clean for fine wools znd for other wools 
in their normal price ratio. The real problem 
is to make prices stick on a level which will! 


dos not come 


give business sufficient encouragement to go 
ahead, The difficulties at the moment in other 


words are more psychological than physical 
In men’s wear lines the reorders are said 

to be coming forward in fairly decent volume 

M: seve of these goods in volume have been 


ble to secure a fairly large volume of busi- 
ress Which has iene more or less profitable 
There has been latterly a better busines: 


among the knitters, too. In dress goods fine 
broadcloth seems to have an endless call and 
this has been reflected noticeably in the mar- 
ket for wool and the intermediate manufac- 
ture. Short fine wools have continued more 
in interest than the staple descriptions, al- 
though one recent purchase of fine delaine 
wools is understood to have been a noteworthy 
exception. 

[he topmakers and spinners still get the 
big weight of their business apparently in fine 
and half-blood descriptions. Knitters require- 
ments have ncreased latter'y and there has 
been in consequence of lower prices a better 
trade in the medium wools and tops.” 


On May 29, the Evening 
Transcript spoke of retail trade in men’s 
and women’s wear in this way: 


Boston 


Retail sales of clothing during May have 
been well up to normal, although many com- 
plaints are voiced concerning the effect of 
weather conditions. Probably the buying has 
been less active in New York and nearby mar- 
kets than in many others, but the most care- 
fully collected statistics prove that retail 
clothiers have been doing pretty well. In 
some sections the movement of tropical suits 
in worsteds has been active. Sales of worsted 
fabrics and suits made of worsteds have run 
substantially ahead of woolen goods 


are so Tew 


Sports wear fabrics and sports wear suits 
have sold better this year to date than a year 
ago, and while there is reason to believe that 
the most profitable end of this business is 
in the higher-priced lines, the volume of lower- 
priced sports wear suits for men has been 
larger among some clothing manufacturers 
than ever before, and it has been done at a 
fair profit. 

hose who are giving attention to the de- 
velopment of new lines for the coming spring 
season say that the variety of fabrics offered 


will be greater than ever before, and that 
more attention will be given to lighter shade 
naterials than last season. Agents are looking 


for a revival on cloths that can be delivered at 
mce to local clothing manufacturers. There 
i stock lots to be drawn upon in 
agents’ hands that whatevet is bought will be 
tz tek: out of jobbers’ stocks or picked up from 
the stocks of manufacturers who will be swing- 
ing into fall and winter weights of clothing. 
[his view is expressed by agents because it is 
known that local retail clothiers have been 
inning pretty close to week-to-week require- 
ts, especially on their lower priced fancy 








es 
The trade as a 
‘tatement made by 


he said 


whole subscribes to the 
President Whiteside when 
“Summarizing the outlook in the 
ndustry it may be conservatively stated that 
he trend is moderately favorable and can be 
ontinued in the right direction by safeguard- 
ing production in accordance with demand.” 

Sales of women’s wear goods have not met 
: pes itions due to the weather, but better 
‘onditions are forecast for the fall trade in 
the event that predicted labor difficulties in 
the garment industry are composed amicably 
as some authorities think they will te before 
the holidays. Coverts for fall are still wanted 
and many mills are unable to give better de 
liveries than July and August. Broadcloths 
have sold well and chinchilla in several colors 
will form a substantial volume of the goods 
going into children’s coats.” 


Report to Wool Institute 

lhe material improvement of condi- 
tions in the woolen industry was referred 
to at the meeting of the Wool Institute 
in New York on May 28. Addressing the 
large assemblage of cloth manufacturers, 
garment and ready-made clothing fac- 
owners, and retailers and distribu- 
tors of woolen goods who met to complete 
plans for improvement of the conditions 
of their business, President A. D. White- 


tory 


side said: 
year has given indications 
improvement in the general condition. 

Summarizing the outlook in the wool indus- 
try, it might be conservatively stated that the 
trend is moderately favorable, but in the judg- 
~~ of the majority of thinking men in all 
divisions of the industry, while the trend in 
nr right direction is recognized, it is definite- 
ly felt that steps should immediately be taken 
to accelerate and develop this upward turn 
while it has its momentum, 

The impression exists to some extent in 
financial circles that the weavers are not yet 
on the road to recovery. This misunderstand- 


The present 
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n 
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ing is due to the fact that the larger units 
have had greater difficulty in readjusting their 
affairs to meet the situation than the smaller 
units have had, and as the majority of the 
large mills publish their figures, and as there 
has not been sufficient publicity given to the 
substantial aggregate earnings of many smaller 
units to dispel the general feeling that the 
industry as a whole is not in better shape, it 
still prevails. 

Six large mills operating 37 per cent of the 
total looms in the industry, issuing public 
statements, showed losses of $5,547,000 for the 
year 1928 

But the fact that these losses were more 
than offset by the earnings of 22 moderate 
sized units, and that the remaining weavers 
equalized losses with gains, has not been 
brought out. 

Boston Quotations Now and One 

Year Ago 

The above reports of improvements in 
the production and selling of goods made 
from wool clearly seemed to justify 
growers’ expectation of better prices for 
this year’s wool. That there has been 
a decline in current values, instead of an 
advance is shown in the comparison 
printed below of Boston quotations on 
representative grades now, and last year. 
The conclusicn cannot be evaded that the 
dealers, by effective agreement as to 
their operations have caused the reversal 
of the market in the western states. It is, 
of course, to be expected that the profits 
of the dealers will be augmented. 
Whether their reward will be equal to, 


or greater than the value of such of their 
operations as can be classed as necessary 
service, the remainder of the year will 
show. The future also will show the ex- 


tent to which the manufacturers cf clotb- 


ing and the public will gain by the low- 
ering of wool prices. The figures shown 
are taken from the weekly revo ts pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Last year there was an advance in 
prices during the shearing season, as the 
bulk of wools had been sold earlier and 
the dealers were engaged in selling rather 
than in buying as they are doing this 
year at shearing time. From August un- 
til February there was a small decline in 
finer grades and some advance in three- 
eighths and quarter blood. In March, 
April, and May, when price making was 
in the hands of western growers and 
dealing interests were on the buying side, 
there was an average decline of 11 per 
cent. 

The lowering of Boston quotations has 
been a result of what was done in the 
West. Manufacturers saw what the 
growers had done and naturally sought 
to buy lower. Some dealers are com- 
plaining that with Boston prices follow- 
ing downward those made in the West, 
they are having difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient profit upon what looked like 
very cheap purchases. How soon or how 
far the dealers can change this condition 
cannot be known until the bulk of the 
wools are out of growers’ hands and on 
the market for resale or on consignment. 

It must be recognized that the London 
market has not been buoyant in recent 
months, yet it is doubtful whether the 
decline there has gone so far as in this 


Boston Prices in 1928 and 1929 


Territory Wools—Clean Basis 








Fine Combing 


French Combing Half Blood 


% Combing 4 Blood Combing 











(64’s to 80's) (64’s to 80’s) (58’s to 60’s) (56’s) (48’s to 50’s) 

1929 l 

I saline cell | $.98-$1.00 | $.94— 97) $ 97-100 | $ 87— 91 | $77-$8I 
SRR | 1.00— 1.04 |  97—1.00 88—1.00 88— 94 80— .84 
eae. 1.04— 1.07 1.00—1.03 | 1.00—1.05 95— 98 87— 92 
"i; at 1.07— 1.10 1.02—1.05 |  1.05—1.07 1,00—1.03 92— 95 
February )oocccccccec.n 112— 1.15 107—1.10 |  1.08—1.12 1.02—1.07 95—1.00 
January ROSNY 110— 1.15 107—1.10 |  1.08—1.12 1.02—1,07 95—1.00 
November 30.0... 112— 1.15 1,07—1.10 | 1.08—1.12 1.02—1.07 95—1.00 
November 2................ 1.10— 1.15 1:05—1.08 | 1.07—1.12 1.02—1.06 95— 98 
October S...ceecceceennnn 110— 1.15 105—1.08 | 1.07—1.12 1.02—1.06 '95— .98 
September 8...) 1.10— 1.15 1.05—1.08 | 1.07—1.10 1.00—1.05 '93— 97 
SS "ianecaainae 1.15— 1.18 108—1.12 |  1.08—1.12 1.03—1.05 95— 98 
a INSEE 1.18— 1.23 110-115 | 1121.15 1.05—1.10 ‘981.03 
SRE 1.18— 1.23 110-115 | 1.12-1.15 1.05—1.10 98—1.03 
| = 115— 1.20 1101.12} 1,121.15 1.05—1.10 | .97—1.00 
Seer aae 1.15— 1.18 1081.12} 9 1.12-1.15 102-107 | ‘92- 97 
ty Sen 1.15— 1.19 107—1.12 | 1.12-1.15 97-102 | 88—~ 8B 
February 17.................. 1.15— 1.18 1071.12} 112-115 | 97—102 | 88 93 




















country. Recent shipping of some bond- 
ed foreign wools from Boston to London 
makes it appear that our grower-made 
low market has put domestic wools be. 
low the cost of similar foreign 
with the tariff added. 


orades 


Domestic and Foreign Values 

Manufacturers’ preference for domestic 
wools is a feature of recent market re. 
ports. This is because of their lower 
prices as compared with foreign wools 
held at Boston. At the beginning of 
March the prices of domestic grades of 
wools were substantially on a parity with 
those of foreign grades, considering the 
tariff and the extra value of the foreign 
fleeces because of skirting, etc. By the 
latter part of May, as a result of growers’ 
concessions this relationship had_ been 
changed and the domestic wools were de- 
cidedly the cheaper at Boston. The 
comparison for the two dates is shown in 
the table below. 


Domestic and Foreign Wool Prices 


Good Territory Comparable 


GRADE Foreign Wool 
(Allowance made 
for skirting) 
March | 
Fine Staple ........ $1.08—$1.10 $108—$1.10 
I'rench Combing 1.00— 1.05 1.00— 1.02 
1/2 Blood Staple 1.09— 1.10 1.08— 1.10 
3/8 Blood Staple 1.02— 1.05 1.00— 1.02 
1/4 Blood Staple 93— .95 0- 9» 
May 25 
Fine Staple ........ .98— 1.00 1.03— 1.05 
French Combing .95— 1 ,00— 1.83 
1/2 Blood Staple .95— 1.02— 1.4 
3/8 Blood Staple .88— .90 53— % 
1/4 Blood Staple .78— .80 = 


The table shows how much more rapid- 
ly the domestic market has declined than 
the foreign market, In commenting upon 
the situation the National Wool E\- 
change said: “Our foreign wool growers 
and dealers seem to meet a declining 
market with an entirely different attitude 
than the domestic wool growers, as illus- 
trated by the London auctions which 


closed last Wednesday where prices were 
quoted as a bit easier. Instead of taking 
a less price a large part of the offerings 
were promptly withdrawn from the auc- 
tion. This tends to stabilize the situa 
tion. Were it possible to follow the 
same tactics with our domestic clip we 
believe it would be beneficial to all par- 
ties concerned, the consumer, manufac- 
turer, wool merchant, and wool grower.” 
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Meetin3, of the Wool Institute 


1. The recognition of the absolute necessity of obtaining accurate data 
on the industry as a whole, which may be characterized as a realization 
of the inestimable value of being able to estimate continuously with precision 
the replacement requirements of the consumer for wool products, and to 
obtain the required facts on which to judge correctly the direction of the 


trends in demand. 


2. Every division of the industry must realize that the welfare of every 
factor is indisputably and vitally concerned in broadening the market, 
through maintaining its replacement position and by increasing the use of 


wool products. 


3. These purposes cannot be carried out excepting through selecting 
adequate, authoritative, administrative committees to represent every divi- 
sion of the industry, as the means of interchanging the data and ideas which 
must be considered in formulating the broad and far-reaching plans required 
to place this industry on a self-governing basis. 


HE above statements taken from the 
E Bposidins of President A. D. Whiteside 
of the Wool Institute, Inc., before what is 
designated as the “First Meeting of the 
Wool Industry,’ cover the three objec- 
tives through which is sought ameliora- 
tion of the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the wool industry. “If this in- 
dustry will coordinate in the objectives 
outlined,” Mr. Whiteside said, “I am as 
positive as | am_ standing here today 
that, within eighteen months, the indus- 
try can be put on a basis of profit which 
can be maintained consistently and de- 
veloped to a point it has never reached, 
with the possible exclusion of the un- 
natural conditions that prevailed for a 
short period directly after the war.” 

It was suggested by Mr. Whiteside 
that if a representative number of con- 
cerns in each division of the industry 
would allot a small percentage of one 
per cent of their sales to a fund to be 
handled by such joint committee as 
might be appointed to represent the en- 
tire industry, the financial requirements 
for obtaining the ends desired would be 
taken care of. 


No definite action was taken on these 
proposals. They were made before some 
500 representatives of the industry—wool 
growers, wool dealers, spinners, cloth and 
apparel manufacturers, and retailers—at 
the general meeting, and given more de- 
tailed and careful consideration by the 
directors of the Institute, who met at 
dinner in the evening with those who, as 


leaders of the different branches of the 
industry, had addressed the sessions dur- 
ing the day. Conclusion was reached by 
the directors that the plan should be de- 
veloped more concretely and considered 
again at their next meeting. Approval 
was apparently given to the idea of form- 
ing a permanent committee to exchange 
information and views on the marketing 
problems of the cloth and apparel indus- 
tries for the promotion of greater stabil- 
ity in those branches of the business, and 
a definite announcement in regard to 
such a step is said to be forthcoming. 
With one such committee working suc- 
cessfully, other branches of the industry, 
no doubt, will follow suit and the com- 
plete plan of securing, through coordin- 
ated effort, sutficient cata to ke2p indi- 
vidual members oi all the divisions of the 
wool industry in direct contact with con- 
sumer requirements, both as to volume 
and style, may be made effective. 

A resume of the addresses given at the 
veneral meeting of May 28 follows: 

A very able opening address was made 
by President A. D. Whiteside, the key- 
note of which was coordination of the dif- 
ferent branches of the industry and a 
broadening out of the statistical end by 
distributors of finished goods. He cited 
the methods followed by the automobile 
industry and demonstrated that com- 
petition and coordination could exist to- 
gether. This address excited much favor- 
able comment. Mr. Kenneth Collins, 
executive vice-president of Macy and 





A. D. WHITESIDE 
President, Wool Institute, Inc. 


Company, Inc., one of the very large 
New York retail establishments, ably 
criticized the makers of cloth and gar- 
ments for lack of styles, salesmanship, 
and follow-up after sales. Mr. A. R. 
Mitchell, director of the Institute, urged 
a development of a plan whereby might 
be made available statistical information 
for all, better salesmanship and a 
greater confidence and closer acquaint- 
ance between different branches of the 
industry. 

Mr. |. Grossman, president of the In- 
dustrial Institute of Cloak, Suit & Shirt 
Manufacturers, Inc., stressed largely the 
long period used by cloth manufacturers 
between the opening of prices and sam- 
ples and the placing of goods on sale. 
He compared the industry to a giant in 
temporary distress, suggested lack of new 
styles in goods and poor salesmanship. 

Mr. Julius Forstmann of Forstmann; 
Huffman Company, a leading manu- 
facturer of very high grade goods, stres- 
sed too much uniformity in goods and 
imitations. He urged that there be 
more originality, more style, and less 
copying. 

Mr. William Goldman, president of 
the clothing manufacturers’ organization, 
opened up by a pleasant criticism of F. 
J. Hagenbarth’s ability as a “star per- 
former in getting what the wool growers 
want from Congress.” He praised the 
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work of President Whiteside and be- 
lieved that ‘we are getting somewhere’’. 
He urged a better balance between pro- 
duction and consumption and_ pledged 
the clothing manufacturers to support of 
the Wool Institute. 

Mr. Franklin K. Hobbs, president of 
the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, complimented the Wool Coun- 
cil and its President on the splendid 
foundation laid and work during the 
short eighteen months’ life of the coun- 
cil. Mr. Hobbs praised the wool growers 
as being straightforward and fair and as 
being unselfish and helpful to the indus- 
try generally. 

Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
made a brief reply to Mr. Goldman’s re- 
marks and indulged in some pleasant- 
ries in the matter. He then developed 
the fact that the grower, like the mauu- 
facturer, had been generally none too 
prosperous the past few years. He spoke 
rather strongly about the progressively 
large importations of wastes and rags 
from abroad and made the statement 
that nearly 100,000,000 pounds of 
domestic wool was displaced thereby. 

Mr. John Fisher, president of the Nat- 
ional Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Spinners, urged a strong support of the 
institute and expressed his belief that 
work so iar done was to good purpose, 
but was only a beginning and should be 
kept up. 

Mr. Albert Elliott, on behalf of the 
Boston Wool Trade, made a detailed ex- 
position of the earnings of the dealer, 
and urged that the dealer had, at 
minimum cost, provided a market for the 
grower, and raw material for the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Lewis A. Hird, director and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Wool Institute, and 
a prominent manufacturer, sounded a 
note of optimism and stated that the in- 
dustry was coming back strong and soon. 
He explained the work being done in 
Europe in wool circles in an international 
way and suggested cooperation of the 
Institute in the movement. 

Mr. Charles J. Webb of Philadelphia 
closed the addresses in his usual happy 
manner, and suggested that wool grow- 


ers were vitally interested in the work 
of the Wool Institute and should con- 
tribute financially to its support. 

Mr. L. B. Palmer, eastern vice-pres- 
ident of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, who was slated for an address, 
could not be present owing to an auto- 
mobile accident to his son. 


The general feeling was enthusiastic 
and the Institute seems slated to do a 
great work for a united wool industry 
from grower to manufacturer.  Pres- 
ident Whiteside with proper 
will accomplish wonders. 


support 
He is waking 


up the sleeping giant. 








Sheepmen’s Meetings in California 


URING April, three very successful 
meetings of sheepmen were held in 
California by the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the University of California. 
These meetings were similar to a series 
of meetings held two years ago through- 








Professors J. F. Wilson and Robert F. Miller of the Un 


ewes are provided, which are graded into 
the various types represented, and the 
merits and demerits of each type are dis- 
cussed with the sheepmen around the 
pens. 

The wool work is given by Professor J. 





~~ ty ¢ . 
iversity of California 





Demonstrating the Importance of Wool Shrinkage by Means of Scouring Tests at 
the Sheepmen’s Meeting Held on April 10 at the E. E. Brownell Ranch, Suisun, Cal. 


out the state, known as the sheep mating 
and wool grading demonstrations. 

The object of these meetings has been 
to impress on the growers the importance 
of wool shrinkages and determining wool 
values, as well as to discuss the 


-various types of ewes and _ sires best 


adapted to the production of California 
lambs. 

The morning program is taken up with 
a discussion of wool problems and a 
demonstration in sample scouring to 
emphasize the desirable qualities of wool, 
as well as to acquaint the sheepmen in 
general with the method of interpreting 
market quotations on a scoured basis. 

The afternoon program consists of a 
discussion of the various types of ewes 
best adapted for spring lamb production 
and the importance of the use of well- 
bred sires. 


Usually from fifty to one hundred 


F. Wilson, of the Animal Husbandry 
Division, and early lamb production is 
discussed by Professor R. F. Miller. 
This year’s meetings have been planned 
on a district basis, including four or five 
counties. There has been an average 
attendance of about 250 people at each 
meeting, and great interest has been 
shown. The first meeting was held in 
Fresno County, serving the lower San 
Joaquin district. The second meeting at 
Suisun served the sheepmen of the low- 
er Sacramento Valley; and the third, at 
Chico, covered the northern Sacramento 
district. On May 17 a similar meeting 
was held at Willits, in Mendocino 
County, and a fifth meeting is planned 
for Modoc County, probably at Alturas, 
in June. 


Robert F. Miller. 
College of Agriculture, 
University of California 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


HE notes on weather conditions ap- 
i cadils under the names of the vari- 
ous states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comment 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 

WYOMING 

May was favorable for shearing and 
lambing as a rule, losses being very small 
due to weather conditions. The lamb 
crop was excellent in most sections. Soil 
moisture conditions are excellent, except 
a little dry near the Nebraska boundary. 
Ranges are in good shape and becoming 
excellent in large areas. Livestock are 
generally in good or thriving condition. 


MONTANA 

Ranges are growing being 
backward because of lack of moisture 
locally. Livestock are in fair to excellent 
condition. Ranges are making better 
headway in the warmer sections; and in 
nearly all counties forage is making a 
thrifty growth and will soon afford 
plenty of feed. Water at watering places 
is low in Stillwater and Valley counties, 
where some sheep suffering is reported; 
alfalfa is much in need of rain. Shear- 
ing has begun in places. Ranges are 
excellent in Choteau County, good in 
the Flathead area, and rather short but 
improving in Phillips, Sweet Grass, 
Meagher and Lewis and Clark counties. 
Weather has been favorable for late 
lambing. 


slowly, 


Custer 

It was very cool and backward during 
April and early May, with not much rain 
or snow. With warm weather soon, 
range feed will be good. 

It would be very difficult to estimate 
the winter losses in this part of Montana 
as some localities suffered heavily and 
others not so heavily; all the losses were 


above normal, however. We are lamb- 
ing about the same number of ewes as 
in 1928, but my guess is that the lamb 
crop will be 15 or 20 per cent smaller 
than that of a year ago. 

No wool has been contracted in this 
part of the state yet (May 7), and very 
few lambs. Nearly all the sheepmen 
here are in favor of marketing their wool 
by means of pools. 

There is no open government land in 
this section of Montana. 

J. W. Quest. 


IDAHO 

Pasturage and range feed are slowly 
improving and cattle and sheep are 
mostly in rather good condition, but 
forage has been unseasonably slow be- 
cause of cool weather, and especially on 
account of a dearth of soil moisture and 
because of much windy weather. A good 
general rain is needed. Alfalfa is well 
along, nearly ready to cut over the north- 
ern portion. Most livestock are on range, 
and making satisfactory progress. I rri- 
gated meadows are growing satisfactorily. 
Hay and pastures are good at Tetonia: 
and alfalfa and grass are good at Ashtor. 
Cattle and sheep are doing well on the 
desert at Arco. Water had to be hauled 
to range sheep for lambing at Dubo‘s 
Forage is plentiful at Bonner’s Ferry. 

Leadore 

With the exception of a few days, May 
Lack of mois- 
ture has retarded the growth of grass on 
the spring ranges, but there is plenty of 
snow on the summer grazing grounds 
and the outlook there is promising. 

We estimate the winter loss in ewes 
at about 10 per cent, which is higher 
than in normal years, and the lambing 
percentage at about 10 per cent under 
that of 1928. 

A change in wool selling methods ap- 
pears desirable. Putting the public do- 


was a very cold month. 


main under a leasing or permit system 
is also favored. 


Bernard Allhands. 
OREGON 


Pastures are needing rain in eastern 
counties, but are mostly good elsewhere. 


Irrigated meadows are good but some- 
what backward. Clover and _ alfalfa 
have done well. Livestock continue to 
improve, and shearing has made good 
progress. A considerable acreage of al- 
falfa has been cut in the lower levels of 
the state. Most cattle and sheep are 
moving toward summer ranges. 


Baker 
We have not had enough moisture for 
this time of the year and unless there 
are frequent rains, summer grazing will 
be very poor. There is a solid stand of 
grass and weeds on the spring range, but 
they are short-stemmed. 
W. C, Calder. 


Merrill 

Storms the latter. part of April were 
very beneficial to the spring range, but 
more moisture is needed now (May 6), 
to bring the feed along properly. As a 
matter of fact, our ranges are overstocked 
and it looks as if a bad season is ahead 
of the sheepmen. They have been bidding 
against each other and have also overbid 
some cow men on their ranges. Every- 
thing is fully a month later than I have 
ever seen it and | have been here forty 
years. 

Our lamb crop will be smaller this 
season; | estimate about 20 per cent 
under that of a year ago. About ten per 
cent more ewes are to lamb this season 
as most of the sheepmen have been keep- 
ing the fine-wooled ewe lambs for flock 
purposes. Our winter loss rated 10 per 
cent, which is higher than normal. 

In my opinion wool should be sold 
after shearing’ and according to grade in 
place of on the sheep’s back. 

If a leasing system for the open gov- 
ernment lands could be handled in such 
a way as to protect the small men against 
the bigger ones, it would be a good thing; 
otherwise, it would be better to let the 
situation stand as it is. 

Ivan E. Kilgore. 


Stanfield 
Losses the past winter were much 
heavier than in other years. There has 


ben about 5 per cent more loss in ewes 
and about 15 per cent more in lambs; the 
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feed bill was also about 20 per cent 
greater, 

More ewes were lambed this season, 
but there will be a small decrease in the 
number of lambs to be shipped out of 
here this fall. About 90 per cent of the 
crossbred lambs are contracted (May 
15), but not so many fine-wools. Prices 
ranged from 10 and 10% cents for 
wethers to 11 and 12 cents for lambs 
guaranteed to be fat at the time of de- 
livery. 

Nearly all of us believe that our wool 
should be sold under a more cooperative 
system, but are unable to see how this 


can be accomplished. 
J. C. Hoskins. 


Juntura 

The past winter has been the hardest, 
longest, and coldest one I have ever 
seen. Spring likewise has been most 
backward, and April, our lambing month, 
could not have produced anything worse 
in the way of weather. May was very 
dry and cold, and now (June 6) the low 
range is burnt up, and the higher one just 
fair. Water is very low and the ground 
squirrels are bad. 

Our losses were about 10 per cent high- 
er this year and the lamb crop is about 
15 per cent smaller than that of a year 
ago. 

W. P. Allen. 


WASHINGTON 

Scarcity of rain and moderately high 
wind velocities over the eastern portion 
of the state have of late greatly depleted 
the soil moisture supply. Meadows have 
done pretty well in western counties, and 
elsewhere under irrigation. Pastures and 
ranges have made good growth where 
water was sufficient, and livestock have 
had plenty of forage and done well. Pas- 
tures are fair in Whitman County but 
rain is badly needed in places. Pastures 
are also dry at Walla Walla. Pastures 
and ranges are fair to good in Lincoln 
County; rain is needed at Hartline. AI- 
falfa is sixteen inches high at Yakima. 


NEVADA 
Fairly good weather prevailed over 
Nevada this month, though with some 
frosty conditions near the close. Alfalfa 
is making a good growth where watered, 


and ranges are slowly improving. Rarges 
are good at Nixon. Shearing, is nearly 
completed at Zorra Vista, with a light 
crop obtained. Sheep and cattle have 
gone onto spring and summes ranges 1n 
most sections, but most ranges need rain. 
Weather conditions were mostly very fav- 
orable for lambing. Shearing was prac- 
tically completed at Winnemucca, and 
few losses occurred in any section. 


Wells 

This section of the country has ex- 
perienced one of the worst winters and 
springs in fifty years. The loss to sheep- 
men has been very heavy. May was a 
very moody month, so far as the weather 
is concerned, and brought some severely 
cold nights. Spring feed is good, how- 
ever, and the prospects for good summer 
range are above normal. 

From. all indications the lamb yield 
will be from 30 to 40 per cent under last 
year, due to heavy losses and climatic 
conditions. 

Most of the growers in this district 
cling to the old system of contracting or 
selling their wool at shearing time, and 
do not appear interested in making a 
change. 

Sentiment favors a permit system for 
handling grazing on the public domain. 

Luke Beeney. 


UTAH 

Abnormally dry and moderately cool 
weather prevailed, greatly retarding the 
growth of grass and browse, especially 
over the foothills. The higher ranges 
were still more or less under snow at the 
close of the month, and _ intermediate 
ranges were still brown; while the lower 


ranges are in need of moisture. Snow 
flurries toward the close caused some 
scattered losses among sheep. Most live- 


stock are moving toward summer ranges, 
doing only fairly well, though some cattle 
are in good shape. The range is dry at 
Morgan, and is slow at Spring City. 
Alfalfa has made slow but thrifty growth. 


Spanish Fork 
There is a good stand of grass on the 
spring range, but it is three weeks late 
in growth (May 27) due to the cold, dry 
weather we have been having. The sum- 
mer range should be good. 


Our winter and spring loss in ewes {s 
figured at 15 per cent, much higher than 
usual. There were fewer ewes to lamb 
and the lamb crop will be about 20 per 


cent smaller than last year’s. 
J. G. Andrus. 


COLORADO 

Weather conditions have been favor- 
able for range growth east of the moun- 
tains, but grass is still somewhat back- 
ward. West of the divide the lower 
ranges are good; but generally over the 
mountain sections the range is just begin- 
ning to grow, or is still under snow Al- 
falfa has made an excellent growth in the 
Arkansas and the lower western valleys, 
Livestock are in fair to good condition 
and are improving. Spring plantings are 
practically finished and crops making 
satisfactory growth. 


NEW MEXICO 

Recent rains have been of marked 
benefit to pastures and ranges, but more 
rain in places would do some further 
good, because of windy weather. Alfalfa 
is doing well generally, though some first 
cuttings in the south were not so good. 
Some minor loss of lambs occurred as a 
result of recent cold, wet rains at certain 
higher localities. Bad weather for lamb- 
ing was reported at Aurora but losses 
were light. Grass and alfalfa are growing 
nicely at Chacon, but grass is only fair 
at Ione. Good rains brought improve- 
ment at Jemez Springs, Roswell, Sorocco 
and El Paso. 


Ramah 

A good deal of rain and some hail came 
with May’s package of weather and 
brought disaster to the lambing opera- 
tions in this section. More ewes were 
lambed than in 1928, but results in 
northwestern New Mexico are not s0 
good as they were a year ago. 

The range feed was bad in April, but it 
is better now June 1, and blue grass, 
weeds, and even grama grass have started 
well on the summer range. 

I think growers are gradually becom- 
ing convinced that new methods and 
ways of marketing the wool crop should 
be employed. I am also of the opinion 
that a permit system would work out all 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Precipitation Record of the Spring Months 


EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF 
MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 
POINTS 


Mar. to May ,1929 


This was an exceptionally dry spring season over nearly the entire western 
range territory; the time when many western states usually got copious moisture 
being almost as dry as midsummer, On the other hand certain areas, like the Texas 
southwest and parts of the northern Great Plains states, which usually receive 
plenty of moisture through summer thundershowers. have had an abnormally wet 
spring, thus apparently assuring good early summer ranges. The sections with ex- 
cessive moisture are sharply delimited, however; and practically every square mile 
west of the continental divide, part of eastern Colorado and most of Montana are 
already thirsting for moisture. 


This abnormally dry spring has followed one of the driest winter seasons for 
many years, and according to the table herewith the six months’ precipitation is 
greatly deficient practically everywhere excepting only a few stations in Texas, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, and the Dakotas; and it happens that the Wyoming and 
Dakotas sections received their excesses of moisture in March and April, the month 
of May kteing abnormally dry. But the Texas southwest got its heaviest rains 
in May, making conditions better there than elsewhere to begin the summer. A 
few areas like Oregon, Utah, northern Nevada, and southern Idaho which received 
more generous precipitation in April, went dry through May leaving ranges sorely 
in need of general rains. 


TOTAL PRECIPITATION, (RAIN & MELTED SNOW) 
MARCH TOMAY, 1929, INCLUSIVE 
United States Weather Bureau Dara 
00 
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Washington 
ORIG <..<:.:....- 5.82 
Spokane ............ 24% 
Walla Walla .... 1.93 
Oregon 
Portiand .........:. 8.10 
Baker City ...... 2.18 
Roseburg ........ 5.81 
California 
Red Bluff ........ 2.50 
San Francisco 2.58 
2 re 2.22 
Los Angeles...... 4.50 
Nevada 
Winnemucca .... 1.54 
en es 1.34 
Tonapah .......... 42 
Arizona 
Phoenix ............ 57 
Flagstaff .......... 3.13 
New Mexico 
Santa Fe............ 6.32 
Roswell ........»... 2.80 
Texas 
Amarillo .......... 5.03 
Abilene ............ 8.12 
J een 1.72 
Montana 
Helena .............. 3.05 
Kalispell .......... 1.96 
i, ine ae 3.44 
North Dakota 
Wraiston. .......:.. 6.66 
Idaho 
Lewiston .......... 2.65 
Pocatello .......... 3.83 
eee 2.83 
Utah 
i 4.77 
Salt Lake City 6.11 
Modena ............ 1.76 
Monticello ........ 1.98 
Wyoming 
Yellowstone 3.55 
Sheridan .......... 8.23 
RINNE ecdevceseccies 7.47 
Cheyenne ........ 7.76 
South Dakota 
Rapid City ...... 10.38 
Nebraska 
North Platte .... 6.69 
Colorado 
BSOnVOP ..........:: 5.50 
Puebdio .............. 2.19 


Grand Junction 1.96 
Kansas 


Dodge City ... 4.76 
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CALIFORNIA 
AND 
NORTH- 
WESTERN 
LAURELS 


White Laurel (Left)—Said to 
Cause Many Losses of Sheep 
in California. 














Black Laurel—Especially Poisonous to Sheep 
in the Mountains of California. 





Menziesia Glabella—A Laurel Growing in the Woods 
Labrador Tea—Although Frequently Called Black of the Northwestern States Which Has Been Found 
Laurel in California, This Plant Probably Does Not to Poison Sheep. 
Poison Livestock. 











PLANTS POISONOUS TO SHEEP 


V. THE STOCK-POISONING LAURELS 
Dwight Marsh, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


By Dr. C. 


\ discussing plants which, in Amer- 
a. are commonly called laurels, it 
may be noted that the botanists tell us 
that this name is used incorrectly, for 
these plants do not belong to the laurel 
family. However, in spite of what the 
botanists say, it is probable that most 
of us will continue to speak of them as 
laurels, 

The best known of these plants is the 
“mountain laurel,” sometimes called 
“calico bush.” In the southern states 
it is generally known as “ivy”. The 
scientific name is Kalmia latifolia. The 
generic name Kalmia was given to it 
by Linnaeus in honor of the Swedish 
traveler Kalm, who in the 18th century, 
gave the first detailed description of the 
plant and its poisonous properties. The 
specific name /atifolia means broad-!.:av- 
ed and was given because the leaves are 
markedly broader than in some other 
species. This is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the wild plants of the eastern 
United States, growing abundantly in the 
more mountainous regions. It is a shrub 
or small tree, and with its glossy green 
leaves and wealth of cup-shaped pink 
blossoms is, when in flower, strikingly 
attractive. For a century and a half 
this plant has been known to be poison- 
ous, and there have been many losses of 
cattle and sheep. While it may affect 
horses, these animals are seldom poison- 
ed, probably because they do not eat 
enough at any time to suffer injury. 

In the same general region as that in 
which the mountain laurel grows is an- 
other plant, commonly krown as “sheep 
laurel” or “lambkill”. This is not over 
a foot in height and while its blossoms 
closely resemble those of the mountain 
laurel, they are much smaller and less 
conspicuous. Its leaves are narrower than 
those of the mountain laurel and, on this 
account, it has received its botanical name 
of Kalmia 


meaning narrow-leaved. As the common 


angustifolia, angustifolia 


Name indicates, it is recognized as espec- 


ially poisonous to sheep, but it is also 
toxic to cattle. Both of these laurels will 
poison goats, but there have not been 
many reports of goat poisanming since 
few goats are raised in the region where 
these plants grow. 

There are other closely related plants 
in the eastern states that produce the 
same effect. Among them is the one 
known in the southern states as “he- 
huckleberry”, and one known as “‘stag- 
ger-bush”’. 

Laurel poisoning is by no means con- 
fined to the eastern states. As a matter 
of fact the actual losses of livestock from 
the laurels have been vastly greater on 
the western mountain ranges. In the 
mountains of the northern half of Cali- 
fornia there is a shrub growing from two 
to five feet in height, known to botanists 
as Leucothoe davisiae, but commonly 
called “black laurel”. This is sometimes 
found in thick patches and is very poison- 
ous. It is responsible for may losses of 
sheep. It can be recognized by the pic- 
ture. There is another plant growing in 
California and some other states, Labra- 
dor tea, Ledum glandulosum of the bot- 
anists, which is also known to California 
stockmen as black laurel. Labrador tea 
has been shown to be so slightly poison- 
ous that it probably causes no losses of 
livestock. It is also a shrub of about the 
same size as the black laurel, and re- 
sembles that plant in so many ways thar 
frequently they are not recognized as 
different plants. A picture of this plant 
is also given so that it may be dis- 
tinguished from the dangerous black 
laurel. It will be noticed that the flowers 
of the black laurel are in an erect raceme, 
while those of the Labrador tea are group- 
ed together in umbel fashion. The 
black laurel should be strictly avoided 
by sheepmen, for it takes very little to 
kill an animal, while the Labrador tea 
probably never harms livestock. 

Growing at a somewhat lower level 


than the black laurel, there is found in 





California and Oregon the “white laurel’ 
or “western Azalea”, Azalea occidentalis. 
This plant, shown in the picture, has 
very large and beautiful white or pink 
flowers and may grow to a height of 
fourteen feet. This is reputed to cause 
many losses of sheep in the Sierras and 
may poison other animals. 

Another laurel of the Pacific states, 
which is said to poison cattle and sheep, 
is the California rose-bay, Rhododendron 
californicum, This also, has very beau- 
tiful blossoms, rose-purple in color. 

Some years ago there was a mysterious 
loss of sheep in the woods in northern 
Idaho. Careful investigation proved, 
with little doubt, that it was caused by a 
Menziesia. This is another of the laurels 
that had not, up to that time, been known 
to be poisonous. While this plant pro- 
bably has not caused many losses of 
animals, it is desirable that sheepmen 
should know that it may possibly cause 
trouble. It may be recognized from the 
picture. It is a shrub growing from 
six to nine feet in height and occurs in 
the woods of the northwestern states. 

There have been mentioned some of 
the laurels which are more important 
from the standpoint of the stockman. 
There are so many other laurels that are 
known to be poisonous, that now any of 
them are objects of suspicion. It may be 
assumed that any of the plants known to 
botanists as kalmias, azaleas, rhododen- 
drons, etc. have poisonous properties, 
and may injure livestock. In the ex- 
perimental work which has been done on 
these plants only one, the Labrador tea, 
has been found to be harmless, and even 
this has some poisonous characteristics. 


by 
poisoned by laurels are practically the 


The symptoms shown animals 


same from all the plants. The animals 
froth at the mouth, are nauseated and 
and frequently vomit, are weak and may 


stagger as they attempt to walk. The 


name “stagger-weed” is popularly used 
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of one of the laurels growing in the 
Southern Appalachians. The respiration 
may be irregular or labored, and some- 
times a diarrhea is produced. 

Linseed oil has been found an efficient 
remedy. This can be given in a drench; 
the dosage for mature cows is one pint 
and for sheep six fluid ounces. These 
doses can be repeated if necessary. While 
laurel cases are ordinarily very sick, they 
do not invariably die. Many may re- 
cover with no_ remedial treatment. 
Prompt recognition of the cause of the 
trouble by the herder, and treatment 
with linseed oil, will save many, some- 
times most of the cases. 

It is not difficult for one handling the 
animals to recognize these plants, especi- 
ally when they are in flower. Precau- 
tions should then be taken to keep the 
animals from grazing on localities where 
the plants are abundant. As in the case 
of most poisonous plants, animals do not 
eat them by choice, and, in the presence 
of an abundance of good forage, will 
ordinarily eat very little of the laurels. 





PRESIDENT KINCAID URGES 
GROWERS TO ADOPT 
DEALERS’ METHODS 
T. A. Kincaid, president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, says 
that organized wool buyers and lack of 
cooperation among unorganized ranch- 
men and wool and mohair commission 
houses have penalized growers this year 
to the extent of $1,000,000. Mr. Kin- 
caid, who represents approximately 3500 
growers of wool and mohair in Texas and 
voices the dissatisfaction of the ranch- 
men with present conditions, estimates 
that twenty million pounds of wool has 
been purchased in Texas this year, about 
eight millions being contracted on the 
sheep’s back. Top price of the season 
for eight-months’ wool has been 34 cents 
while the twelve-month accumulations 
have approached 34% cents. Mr. Kin- 
caid also voices a protest against setting 
a price on tags to be taken out of wool 
clips, and also the wool buyer’s contract. 
He says: “It is the first commodity | 
ever knew that had to be bought with a 
contract when the goods were on the 
floor of the house ready to deliver. When 


men buy for future delivery there might 
be some use of a contract but there is no 
use for it in warehouse buying. I think 
the wool buyers by their cooperation this 
year have given the warehouses of the 
Southwest a good example in the business 
of working together and it seems that 
the warehouses should get together and 
cooperate so that the growers might re- 
ceive more money for their products.” 

One of the sales of the Wool Growers 
Central Storage Company ended in 
the rejection of bids when it developed 
that the Boston contract relating to tags 
was adopted to apply to country sales, 
and that it never was intended to apply 
to warehouse accumulations, 





FIFTH ANNUAL RANCHMEN’S 
ROUNDUP 
HE FIFTH Annual Ranchmen’s 
Roundup will be held August 6 and 
7 at the Ranch Experiment Station lo- 
cated thirty miles south of Sonora, Texas, 
in Sutton and Edwards counties. 

The purpose of the meeting is to af- 
ford an opportunity for ranchmen and 
citizens generally of southwest Texas to 
visit the Experiment Station and contact 
with the work in progress, which is con- 
cerned with the problems of the sheep, 
Angora goat, and cattle industries of that 
region. Reports of progress will be made 
by members of the Texas Experiment 
Station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cooperating in the 
study of livestock problems at _ the 
station. The program will also include 
discussions of important phases of the 
livestock industry, presented by recog- 
nized authorities in this field, and also 
many social and recreational features. 

Since its inauguration five years ago, 
this event has come to be recoznized as 
one of the most important functions of 
its kind held in the Southwest. Attend- 
ance at the four previous meetings has 
ranged between two and three thousand 
people and it is believed that this year’s 
meeting will equal, if not surpass, the 
previous Ones in attendance. 

The Ranch Experiment Station is loc- 
ated in the center of the Edwards 
Plateau region, which is known aH over 
the United States for its production of 


fine-wool sheep and Angora goats. Texas 
ranks first of all the states in the pro- 
duction of wool and produces 84 per 
cent of the Nation’s mohair crop. These 
industries, together with the cattle in- 
dustry in that section, have added great 
resources to the wealth of the State of 
Texas and the Nation. 

Mr. W. H. Dameron, superintendent 
of the Ranch Experiment Station, will 
act as chairman of the meeting. 





VICE-PRESIDENT PALMER ON 
OHIO FABRIC LEGISLATION 
ICE-PRESIDENT L. B. 


who is also president of the Ohio 


Palmer, 


Wool Growers Cooperative Association, 
writes the Wool Grower regarding re- 


sults obtained in Ohio last winter in 


connection with fabric legislation: 

“While Ohio wool growers failed to 
secure the enactment of the truth-in- 
fabric bill introduced by them at this 
vear’s session of the state legislature, they 
have secured the pledge of the Ohio State 
Council ‘of Retail Merchants to work 
with them on a federal measure that 
would make possible the examination of 
woolen cloth at the point of manufacture 
and provide for proper labeling at that 
place. 

“This organization agreed to help the 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative secure 
the adoption of a resolution by the legis- 
lature memorializing Congress to enact 
a law covering this fabric question, but 
owing to an early adjournment, consider- 
ation of the resolution was not secured. 

“A leader of the retailer’s organization 
assures us that they ‘are ready at any 
time to go through with the agreenieni 
in regard to federal legislation on this 
subject.. He says: ‘When the matter 
is ready in Congress, | will be glad to 
write to the Ohio Congressmen and the 
two Senators on this point in any man- 
ner that will be satisfactory to your or- 
ganization.’ 

“This will give you an idea of how we 
are lining up the forces in Ohio for a 
good truth-in-fabrics fight.” 














HE ram sale to be held at the Salt 

Lake Stock Yards, August 26 to 29, 
is the fourteenth in the series that was 
inaugurated in 1915 by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

These sales were begun and are still 
conducted by this national organization 
of sheep raisers for the purpose of pro- 
moting the raising of better sheep. 

Since 1915, over 50,000 rams 
of various breeds have been dis- 
tributed through these sales at 
Salt Lake City to all parts of 
the United States. The Russian 
Government has also been one 
of the prominent buyers in this 
sale and numerous purchases 
have been made by individual 
breeders from western Canada. 

The sale has been a large fac- 
tor in the steady and marked 
improvement that has been ef- 
fected during the past fourteen 
years. While it was necessary 
formerly for range men seeking 


“ 


rams to improve their commer- 


THE 1929 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AUGUST 26-27-28-29, SALT LAKE CITY 


Under the Management of the National Wool Growers Association 


states with entries largely limited to 
sheep from home flocks, and are stimulat- 
ing further interest in sheep improve- 
ment. The present sale at Salt Lake 
continues to be the main event of the 
kind and is recognized as the headquar- 
ters for obtaining rams for use in stud 
flocks, as well as presenting the largest 
and most representative offering of range 
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cial flocks to travel extensively 
in examining the offerings of the 
various ram breeders, the sale has made 
it possible at one time and place to see 
representative sheep from all the lead- 
ing stud flocks and, if desired, to make 
purchases in the auction ring. 

The event has come to be looked for- 
ward to by the breeders as the year’s 
opportunity to measure the progress in 
their own sheep and in other flocks by 
examining and comparing the entries 
brought out each year. Many profes- 
sional breeders and range men regularly 
come to the sale with their sons to study 
and witness the selling of the entries even 
though they do not intend to make pur- 
chases, 

Ram sales are now held in six western 


U. of I.—1328. 


rams from the flocks of the entire country. 
Rambouillets 

In the Rambouillet breed, the entries 
for the 1929 sale include sixty head of 
registered yearlings to be sold singly. 
These come from thirty-five different 
flocks in seven different states. There 
have also been entered 125 additional 
registered yearlings to be sold in lots of 
five head, and 700 head of range rams 
in pens of twenty-five head. Many of 
these range pens are made up of registered 
rams and all are of pure Rambouillet 
breeding. 

Rambouillet entries have been received 
from six state agricultural colleges and 
the flocks of the U. S. Sheep Experiment 


A Two-Year-Old Ram Consigned by the University 
of Illinois to the 1929 National Ram Sale. 
Prize as a Yearling at the 1928 International Livestock Exposition. 





Station at Dubois, Ida. The long-famous 
Utah flocks of Madsen, Candland, and 
Seely, and Bullard of California have 
their usual number and high quality of 
entries. The list of other consignors in- 
cludes: Wm. Briggs & Son, A. R. Cox, 
J. C. Galbraith, Robt. F. Miller, of Cali- 
fornia; Clark & Co., Coiner Bros., Heber 
S. Crane, Jas. W. Jensen, Gil- 
lett Sheep Co., of Idaho; O. A. 
Schulz & Son and C. E. Sime 


Clark, Day Farms Co., W. S. 
Hansen Co., Geo. Lowe, Mc- 
Intosh & Son, J. E. Magleby, 
Manti Live Stock Co., L. N. 
Marsden, Wm. Marsden, C. D. 
Michaelson, Wm. Millar, F. J. 
Neilson, L. B. Neilson, North 
Canyon Sheep Co., Noyes and 
Sons, W. C. Pendleton, W. W. 
Pendleton, Bert E. Peterson, 
John E. Pixton, and Chas. Tru- 
scott of Utah; Utah Agricul- 
tural College, Branch Agricul- 





This Ram Won Third tural College at Cedar City, 


Utah; University of California, 

University of Idaho, University of IIli- 

nois, University of Wyoming. 
Hampshires 

Eighteen ofthe most successful Hamp- 
shire breeders have entered forty rams 
to be sold as single studs. These come 
from seven Idaho flocks and from other 
breeders in Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, 
California, Colorado, and Utah. There 
will be ten pens, of five head each, of 
registered Hampshire stud rams and 600 
range rams, yearlings and lambs, in lots 
of twenty-five head. 

The list of consignors of Hampshires 
includes: J. E. Ballard, L. L. Brecken- 
ridge, H. L. Finch, Cambridge Land & 
Live Stock Co., Knollin-Hansen Co., Dr. 


of Montana; R, S. Burton, P. A. 
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S. W. McClure, Thousand Springs Farm, 
and the Wood Live Stock Company, all 
of Idaho; Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock 
Co. of Montana; Frank Brown, Oregon; 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Wyoming; Straloch 
Farms Co., California; Allen C. Nash, 
Colorado; E. P. Christensen, J. J. Craner, 
Heber Hampshire Club, J. Nebeker & 
Son, of Utah. 


Long-Wools and Crossbreds 


The offering of Lincolns in the 1929 
sale will include fine New Zealand bred 
yearlings from the importation made 
last year by the Wood Live Stock Co. 
Some of these rams when sold as lambs 
last year created a sensation. R. S. Rob- 
son & Son of Ontario have also entered 
some of the English-bred rams they are 
importing and also Canadian-bred range 
lots. The Kiger flock of Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, likewise has entered two range pens 
of Lincolns. 

The U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, 
Dubois, Idaho, will send twenty of its 


Corriedales, and twenty Columbias. Five 
head of each breed will be offered as sin- 
gle stud rams. There is to be a range per, 
of Corriedale yearlings from the Mon- 
creiffe flock, Big Horn, Wyoming. Two 
pens of Panama yearlings have been 
entered by Laidlaw and Brockie, Mul- 
doon, Idaho. This firm also will send 
two range pens of their Suffolk-Hamp- 
shire crossbreds. Other entries of Suffolk- 
Hampshires are from Deer Lodge Valley 
Farms Co., Montana, and Mike Barclay 
of Idaho. 

Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbred yearl- 
ings rams are to be consigned to the sale 
by the Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, 
Idaho; Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah: 
O. A. Schulz & Son, Sheridan, Montana, 
and Cunningham Sheep Company, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 

There will be thirty head of pure bred 
Suffolks from American and Canadian 
flocks. 

The catalog of all the entries in the sale 
will be ready for mailing on August I. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, April 15. 
prs nar sini rains, in many parts 
the best and most opportune for 
many years, were recorded over the chief 
pastoral areas of eastern Australia during 
the first week in April. The most satis- 
tactory feature of the falls was that they 
were often heaviest where most needed. 
Nearly the whole of the drought- 
stricken areas of Queensland received a 
good soaking and though there are still 
some districts in the far west that re- 
main dry, the feed position generally is 
now better than it has been for about four 
years. Obviolsly it will take a little 
time for grass, where completely eaten 
out, to grow again but the expensive and 
tedious process of hand feeding should 
soon be a thing of the past. Also it will 
soon be possible to bring back to home 
pastures sheep that are on agistment, or 
rather what are left of the original flocks. 
| am afraid many runs in central and 
west Queensland will be but lightly re- 
stocked for some time to come, for re- 
stocking is not going to be so much a 
question of supply as of finance. 


While it is true that sheep numbers in 
Queensland have been depleted by the 
drought, those of New South Wales, an 
adjoining state, increased appreciably 
last year. According to a preliminary 
estimate by the Government Statistician 
that state was carrying 52,700,000 head 
on December 31, 1928, compared with 
48,920,000 of the twelve previous months. 
With anything over 50 millions New 
South Wales should have sheep to 
spare. but as the country is in good 
heart graziers are sure to ask full 
value for the surplus, there being no pres- 
sure to sell. The rains are too recent for 
values to have settled down to stable 
level, but it is probable that sound young 
ewes will not be available at anything 
under $7.20 per head. Now as it would 
cost from 88 cents to $1.44 each to trans- 
port such sheep from northern New South 
Wales to central Queensland it will be 
seen that large purchases are out of the 
question to most of those who have been 
battling with the drought. 





Lambing has just commenced in the 
early districts, and so far as New South 
Wales and Victoria are concerned, the 
prospects are bright. The ewes were 
mated when in fair condition, and thanks 
to the recent rains there should be ample 
green feed for mother and lamb. Un- 
fortunately conditions in South Australia 
are not so favorable, that state having 
missed the autumn rains, However, a 
good fall in the next fortnight would 
make a world of difference there. 

Wool auctions have proceeded at all 
centers without any particularly notable 
features; competition fluctuates slightly 
but the market holds firm on the whole, 
with a good demand at the level estab- 
lished last month. A new record, so far 
as the current season is concerned, was 
established in Sydney during the second 
half of March when 94 cents per pound 
was paid for a line of six bales of super- 
fine Merino wether fleece wool from the 
New England district of New South 
Wales. This figure is the best since the 
10414 cents per pound paid four years 
ago. The wool was bought by a French 
firm. On the same day another line of 
wether wool brought 90% cents, also pur- 
chased by France. 

Seasonal conditions in New Zealand 
are generally favorable, most of the 
country having received serviceable early 
autumn rains. The lamb and mutton 
slaughtering season at the export works 
is drawing to a close in the North Island, 
but will continue for some little time in 
the South. At the close of March oversea 
packers were paying 17/4 cents per pound, 
over all, for prime light weight lambs and 
down to 15% cents for heavies in the 
North Island. The buying rate in the 
South Island ranged from 18% cents to 
19 cents a pound for the best grade 
lambs under 36 pounds and from 16 
cents to 16% cents for heavy weights. 

The annual ram and ewe fairs held 
in several districts during the past two 
months, indicate confidence in the sheep 
industry of New Zealand. Sheep of 
quality have met with a good demand 
and there is little to cavil at in the prices 
paid. Stud Corriedale rams sold to 


$1125, Romneys to $750, English Lei- 
cesters $637.50, Lincolns to $550, and 
Southdowns to $500. 
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CROSS-BREEDING EXPERIMENT IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CALIFORNIA SPRING LAMBS 


Second Year’s Résults 


By Robert F. Miller, College of Agriculture, Davis, California 


HE second year’s work in the cross- 

breeding experiment, which involves 
ten different lots of ewes, and sires of 
six different mutton breeds, has just come 
to a close at the College of Agriculture, 
Davis, California. The object of this 
investigation is to determine the merits 
of the various mutton breeds in the pro- 
duction of California spring lambs. 


namely: Lot I, bred to a Southdown last 
year, Was mated with a Rambouillet this 
Lot II, bred to a Shropshire last 
was mated with a Rambouillet this 
year; Lot III, bred to a Hampshire last 
year, was mated with a Shropshire this 
year, etc. In this way each lot of ewes 
will have been mated with each breed 
of rams at the completion of the six-year 


year; 
year, 


the same ram were used throughout the 
six-year period. Furthermore, two rams 
of each breed are provided, instead of 
one, in case a certain ram might prove 
to be a _ non-breeder, which would 
seriously interfere with the year’s work 
in a breeding experiment of this kind. 
This year four pens.were added to the 
experiment. After publication of the re- 





The Six Lots of Lambs Produced in the Second Year of the California Crossbreeding Experiment. All of Them Were Bred from 


Rambouillet Ewes. 


The Lambs Shown in the Picture Numbered (1) Were Sired by Shropshire Rams; Those in (2) by Southdowns; 


(3) by Rambouillets; (4) by Suffolks; (5) by Romneys; (6) by Hampshires. 


The same lot of 120 Rambouillet ewes 
that were used in last year’s experiment 
were this year. They are now 
three years old and this was their second 
crop of lambs. They were purchased as 
yearlings from C. A, Kimble, Hanford, 
California. 


used 


Each lot consists of twenty ewes. The 
experiment is planned on a six-year basis 
and the 


ewes are rotated each year, 


trial, thus overcoming any possible ex- 
perimental error or differences in the lots 
of ewes. 

The rams are also changed every year, 
a new set of yearling rams being used 
every season. This change is thought 
desirable in order to overcome the pos- 
sibility of having a very prepotent sire 
in one breed and perhaps an inferior sire 
in another, which might be the case if 


sults of last year’s initial test several in- 
quiries were received as to the relative 
merits of rams of different breeds for 
mating with crossbred ewes in raising: 
market lambs, Eighty two-year olds by 
Romney sires and out of fine-wool ewes 
were purchased from the flock of Dr. E. 
These, like the 
Rambouillet ewes, were used in pens of 


E, Brownell at Suisun. 


twenty head each. They were bred to 
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Southdown, Hampshire, Shropshire, and 
Suffolk rams. This made a total of 200 


ewes, bred in ten lots, to rams of six 
breeds. Two hundred thirty lambs were 
raised. 


During the breeding season the rams 
were kept with the ewes during the day. 
At night the ewes ran on a Sudan grass 
pasture. The Sudan pasture was also 
used for the ewes during the summer 
preceding breeding. In fall and winter 
the ewes ran as one flock on grain stubble 


Forest Taylor, buyer for the Western 
Meat Company, San Francisco. All 
lambs of the same grade were priced 
alike as follows: 


Choice $15.25 per hundred 
Good 425 “ i 
Medium 12.00 “ ie 
Common 1a. “ ¥ 


The number and weight of lambs of 
each grade is shown for each lot in Table 
9 


The Shropshires, which stood first last 


from each ot these breeds of rams for 
crossing upon fine-wool ewes. Until that 
time no fair comparison can be made or 
final decision reached. 


Carcass Yields and Value 
All the lambs except those which 
graded as common were slaughtered on 
April 27 by the Western Meat Company 
at San Francisco. The New York grad- 
ing and selling prices of the carcasses are 
shown in Table 3. 





















































and alfalfa pasture and after lambing TABLE 2. 
they had native burr clover pasture. Grade and Value of the Lambs 
ea ; $ ; b Total 
The number and weight of single and ome: | near tae I wg bony y Ed aay Tas H wan Ne -3 eae Baal ean 
twin lambs raised in each lot of fine- lI No.| Cent | Wt. || No. | Cent | Wt. || No.| Cent | Wt. || No. | Cent | Wt. ||_ Lamb | Per Lot 
an i Rambouillet | 1 | 4 [91 || 7| 28 | 77.4 |] 11 | 44 | 73.6 || 6 | 24 | 68.8 || $ 9.35 | $233.75, 
wool ewes is shown in Table I. Southdown {| 5 | 20.8 73.8 || 15 | 62.5 | 75.4 | 3112.5 | 543 || 1] 4.2152 || 10.11 | 242-72 
ee oP a cae — Shropshire | 6 | 27.8 | 75.5 || 9 | 40.9 | 76.6 || 5 | 22.7 | 616 || 2! 91161 || 9.89 | 21764 
he Hampshire stands first this year Hampshire 6 {25 | 82.5 || 141 58.8 | 821 || 3] 125] 73.3 || 1| 4.2|59 |! 11.25 | 27210 
feria. ere ; . Suffolk ll 6 | 21.5 | 79.2 || 15 | 53.6 | 80.7 || 5 | 17.8 | 71.2 || 2) 71/63 || 10.77] 301.59 
in the average weight of lambs. € Romney \| 8 | 29.7 | 81.5 || 15 | 55.5 | 78.7 || 4 | 14.8 | 69.5 | | I|_ 10.75 | 290.25 
TABLE 5. Lambs From Crossbred Ewes 
Weights of Lambs by Sires of Six Breeds. (20 Ewes in Each Lot). 
SIRE: | Single Lambs x Twin Lambs | All — | Av. Age Risen As referred - above, this years test 
No. Av. Wt. Av. Wt. No. Av. Wt. Days Ewe Bred was extended to include four lots of cross- 
1 9 80.2 70.8 25 74.2 123.3 101.9 ‘ ‘ 
ee 7 | 84 7 | 663 24 71.4 | 120.2 100.9 bred (Romney-Rambouillet) ewes, which 
Shropshire 7 81.8 15 66.6 || 22 | 714 || 1141 106.3 were bred to Southdow chi 
tampshire | 10 | 84.5 14 | 777 || 24 | 806 |} 1314 | 1074 mdown, Shropshire 
Suffolk 6 | 83.5 ml ms it BS 75.2 || 1286 | 1238 Hampshire, and Suffolk rams. 
Romney | 6 | 783 | oa a | 73.9 || 124 | 117.4 





Suffolk is first in weight of lamb raised 
per ewe. There were four more lambs in 
the Suffolk lot and they averaged three 
days younger than the Hampshires when 
these weights were taken. In last year’s 
test the Hampshire lot raised more twin 
lambs than did the Suffolk. 

The Southdown single lambs made 
good weights, but their twins were lower 
than in the other lots. The difference 
between the Southdown and Shropshire in 
the weight of lamb per ewe was mainly 
due to a larger number of dry ewes in 
the Shropshire lot, the weight of lamb per 
ewe being determined on the basis of the 
number of ewes that lambed. 

The birth weights of the lambs are not 
shown in the table. Taking all lambs in 
each lot the Rambouillets, Hampshires, 
and Suffolks weighed ten pounds at birth, 
the Shropshires and Romneys nine 
pounds and the Southdowns 8.3 pounds. 


Comparative Values of the Lambs 

All the lambs were graded and priced 
at home on April 21, by W. E. Schneider 
of the U. S. Market News Service, and 


year in average value per lamb, are fifth 
this year. The Hampshires are first in 
value per head, but the number of lambs 
in the Suffolk lot puts that group at the 
top in total value per lot. The effect of 
such variations will be removed by the 
plan referred to above for breeding each 
lot of ewes to a different breed of ram 
each year, The final results and average 
figures for six crops of lambs which will 
be available in 1933 are expected to 
furnish a fair comparison of the results 


The lambs from the crossbred ewes 
were weighed, graded and sold at the 
same time as the other lambs. They were 
six weeks younger and on that account 
the figures do not permit a fair compari- 
son of fine-wool and crossbred ewes for 
raising early market lambs. 

For these four lots of lambs, the aver- 
age weight per head, age, dressing yield, 
and New York carcass prices are shown 
in Table 4. 


TABLE 3. 
Carcass Yields and Value. 














| Dressing Grades of Carcasses Av. Sale Price 

SIRE: Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent in Carcass 

Percentage Choice _| Good _|__Medium | (Per Pound) _ 

Rambouillet 46.1 | 5.3 63.1 31.6 33.3 cents 

Southdown 49.3 | 478 oie 5 " 

Shropshire | 49 | 40 55 5 34.1 “ 

Hampshire 47.2 | 17.4 | 74 8.6 33.6 

Suffolk 48.3 11.5 65.4 23.1 33.4 

Romney | 46.5 | 18.5 | 66.6 =| 14.9 33.8 
TABLE 4. 


Weight, Yield and Carcass Value of Lambs From Crossbred Ewes. 








7 All Lambs 7 i Average Val Carcass 
SIRE: | hues Welds | Dressing Yield | e aS — be 
Southdown | 55.8 | 2 ol, | 33.6 cents 
Shropshire 52.3 | 49.7 | > 
Hampshire 62.1 49 | 33.8 “ 

Suffolk 66 | 49.3 | 36 “ 
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LAMB MARKET CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


An Analysis of the May Break in Prices. —A Forecast of the Summer and Fall Market 


HAT happened in May at the fat 

lamb market cannot be construed as 
indicative of disaster or prolonged unsat- 
isfactory selling conditions. A break of 
$3@3.50 per hundredweight in values is 
similar to the cattle break of last fall 
when prices worked illogically high. This 
occurred in lamb trade prior to the 
April-May break. It has not, and should 
not, affect confidence in the future of 
the industry. The manner in which the 
dressed market held up under what 
amounted to a deluge and the fact that 
heavy supplies of product were readily 
absorbed should be encouraging, 


At the end of May, California and 
Nebraska stocks were close to the de- 
pletion stage. For some reason or other 
this area did not practice orderly mar- 
keting this season, a fact weekly car- 
loading reports indicate. To make mat- 
ters worse, speculators acquired many 
thousand fat lambs at Denver, forwarded 
them to finishing stations near the big 
markets at a period when the product 
could have been readily absorbed by 
dressed trade when prices were substan- 
tially higher and dumped their holdings 
late in April and early in May, shorn 
and otherwise, to break prices on them- 
selves. Between speculation in Califor- 
nia spring and Colorado  winter-fed 
lambs, the trade was put seriously off 
its stride, 

Speculators in both spheres erred. 
ackers got into lively competition in the 
California spring lamb area, which was 
distinctly to the growers’ advantage, the 
result being that packers not only ran 
prices up on themselves, but put them- 
selves in a position where they were 
under the necessity of taking many lambs 
in mere feeder flesh, the result of adverse 
physical conditions. To prevent further 
deterioration of these lambs it was neces- 
sary to move them prematurely. The 
experience may have a chastening influ- 
€nce on packer speculative activity in 
this sphere; rumor has it that this 
season’s operations have cost enough 


P 


By James E. Poole 


money to start a national bank. When 
but one packer was in the Califor- 
nia field, the game was less compli- 
cated and risky. Some buyers have 
acted on the theory that the entire Cali- 
fornia lamb crop would be gathered in 
killing condition, ignoring the freakish 
character of Sacramento Valley seasons. 
A portion of the California lamb crop 
reached contractors in excellent condi- 
tion, however, thousands being rebilled 
from Chicago to New York for slaughter. 

Speculative feeders may usually be de- 
pended on to pull a boner at sometime 
during the winter and spring season. Last 
year they bet on a high January market; 
this year they shot at May, losing heavily 
on both occasions. The only fascination 
possessed by this highly risky game is 
the notorious uncertainty of the draw. 
Outside their own losses all they accom- 
plished was piling up a lot of old crop 
lambs in May that should have gone to 
the killer earlier, which inflicted loss on 
those who orignally planned to be on the 
late market. Those with lambs already 
bought are naturally bullish; otherwise 
the trade is talking lower prices, advanc- 
ing a tight money situation for one 
reason, an unsatifactory wool market for 
another. What cornbelt feeders will do 
is in the sphere of conjecture. If they are 
in lamb-buying humor, they made no 
manifestation of that fact during the re- 
cent period when the market was glutted 
with thin California spring lambs, the 
property of packers who were forced to 
turn the stuff to feed lots. Dry-lot 
feeders around Omaha took on _ these 
lambs at $13@14.25, but at Chicago 
farmer feeders would not go up against 
them on an $11@13 basis. The fact is 
that cornbelt farmers are not interested 
in thin western lambs until the middle 
of July, so that their early spring atti- 
tude means nothing. This applies to 
breeding as well as feeding stock. 

My own opinion is that when the main 
crop of western lambs moves it will get 
a cordial reception at feeders’ hands and 


that, despite what would appear to be 
unfavorable symptoms, early contracted 
lambs are worth all they cost. In Mon- 
tana considerable trading has been done, 
Harry Snyder selling his wether lambs 
at 1134 cents, weighed up on the Crow 
Reservation, with ewe lambs at 14 cents. 
In Wyoming practically the entire crop 
has been bought up to 12% cents with 
a few at 13 cents. Prices later in the 
season will depend on how the crop 
counts out and the attitude of cornbelt 
feeders. Reports of heavy loss are in 
circulation, but may be discounted 
owing to a steadily increasing number of 
small operators who get large percent- 
ages that offset losses by big operators. 
It is consensus of opinion that the out- 
come of the 1929 lamb crop in a numeri- 
cal sense will be about the same as last 
year. There will be more natives, but 
practical certainty exists that a large per- 
centage of this increase will go into local 
consumption, exerting little or no in- 
fluence at the markets. 

Cornbelt conditions suggest broad de- 
mand for western lambs. Stock cattle 
are as high as last year and despite a 
tight money situation show no indication 
of weakening. A large acreage has been 
planted in corn and small grain, a big 
hay crop is assured and both cattle and 
lambs will be needed to consume it As 
the early winter lamb market was hizh 
last season, farmer feeders .are likely to 
try their luck again and should those 
who burned their fingers two years ago 
hesitate, new men will be in the market. 
Bankers may shy at feeding lamb paper, 
but they must finance their customers, 
a considerable number of whom are now 
able to pay at least 50 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. Calves are costing as much, 
or more, per pound as lambs, and lambs 
are susceptible of a speedier turnover; 
also they can be handled to better ad- 
vantage. 

What the summer lamb market will do 
is open to conjecture. There will not be 
enough Tennessee or Kentucky lambs 
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to hurt prices and, under present condi- 
tions, few of these show up at the central 
markets to influence prices of the main 
crop. Northwestern lambs are late owing 
to unfavorable physical conditions, 
which have necessitated moving a con- 
siderable number to Montana. Tom 
Drumheller of Washington, usually an 
early star actor, will not report until 
July this year, probability being that 
some new high spots may develop mean- 
while. This season’s market is, however, 
acting radically different to that of 1928 
when new crop Idaho lambs sold at $19 
in Chicago on May 28; $19.25 on May 
31, and $19.25 on June 4. That high 


market was followed by a break carrying 


choice Idaho lambs down to $16.50 on 
June 11. Probably the break came 
earlier this year. 


Notice may be taken of the fact that 
both Dakotas are getting into lamb pro- 
duction rapidly. Livestock Agent Haw 
of the Northern Pacific reports heavy 
purchasing of Washington yearling ewes 
at $11.50 per head for this season’s in- 
stallation in the Red River Valley where 
production has more than doubled in five 
years under the stimulating influence of 
Credit Corporation loans, The western 
section of South Dakota is also “getting 
back” into sheep rapidly after a lapse 
of twenty-five vears. The general ten- 
dency in the so-called dry farming areas 
is to take on sheep instead of cattle, for 
which scarcity of cows and high cost of 


yearlings is one reason; adaptability of 
sheep to a country where production of 
small grains and roughage is increasing, 
another. Wheat, barley, and oats may 
become cheap enough for lamb feed. Al 
the lambs grown in this area are classed 
as “farm” grown by feeders and are not 
eligible to range lamb prices, in fact they 
would be acquired only under stress of 
necessity. 


J. E. Griffin of Haig, Nebraska, mar. 
keted a band of 2500 lambs recently on 
which his gain averaged 35 pounds, the 
death loss was less than one per cent, 
and only two head were thrown out at 
the market, the balance getting top 
prices. This sounds like a record; at 
least it indicates what an expert feeder 
can do. 











FITTED SHEEP SHOWN AT THE LITTLE INTERNATIONAL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 











The above groups of Suffolk, Hampshire, and Rambouillet 
yearling ewes were fitted and exhibited by the students in the 
College of Agriculture at the Fourth Annual Little Interna- 
tional of the University of Idaho, which was held at Moscow 
on May 4. 

Professor Howard Hackedorn of the University of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. E. F. Rinehart, field animal husbandman of 
the Extension Service of the University of Idaho, the judges, 
selected as the winners in fitting the medium wools, eighteen 
Suffolks and Hampshires: First, Donald Bell, Rupert; second, 
Mont Lewis, Oakley; third, Kenneth Platt, Genesee; fourth, 
Austin Summers, Salmon; fifth, Marshall Smith, Gooding. 
Fourteen fine wools (Rambouillets) were fitted, and the win- 











ners selected were; First, Kenneth Platt, Genesee; second, Alfred 
Funke, Cottonwood; third, Virgil Cross, Gooding; fourth, 
Austin Summers, Salmon; fifth, Marshall Smith, Gooding. 

In connection with the fitting and showing events, a judg- 
ing contest was held, for which Mr. Stanley Brown, the uni- 
versity shepherd, offered a silver loving cup. This cup was 
awarded to Kenneth Platt of Genesee, the most consistent win- 
ner in the three events. 

The illustrations represent the high merit of the flocks of 
the different breeds maintained by the University of Idaho, 
as well as the encouragement being given to sheep work by the 
University of Idaho and the accomplishments of the students 
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TOP AND AVERAGE PRICES AT 
THE CALIFORNIA RAM SALE 


OURTEEN hundred and forty stud 
fF and range rams were put through the 
ring at the ninth annual California Ram 
Sale on May 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, at an 
average price of $49.44. In the 1928 sale 
an average price of $56.81 was made on 
1027 rams. 

A Corriedale stud ram entered by 
James D. Harper of Dixon, Calif., top- 
ped the sale this year with a $500 pur- 
chase price paid by R. W. Jickling of 
Elmira, Calif. L. O. Mendenhall and 
J. A. Hamner paid the high figure in 
Suffolks: $350 for a stud entry of James 
The top 


in Hampshires was $300, received by 


Bowman of Guelph, Canada. 


Thousand Springs Farm of Wendell, 
Idaho, from D. E. Kelliher. Mr. Kel- 
lihker also purchased another Thousand 
Springs stud entry at $295. Miss Jose- 
phine Silva of Woodland, Calif., had 
high place in Rambouillets, F. N. Bullard 
paying $200 for her stud entry, which 
won first prize as a lamb in the Boys’ 


and Girls’ Club contest at the California 























“Among Those Present” at the California Ram Sale: (From left to right) Ed. Sawyer, 
Prominent Sheepman of Winslow, Arizona; J. H. Manderfield, General Manager, 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards; Casten Olsen, Salt Lake, One of the Principal Buyers 
at the Sale; Col. A. W. Thompson, Lincoln, Nebraska, Auctioneer; Col. E. O. Walters, 
Filer, Idaho, Auctioneer; Frank Brown, Carlton, Oregon, and James Bowman, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, Consignors of Hampshires and Suffolks, Respectively. 


The averages in the sale of the differ- 
ent breeds follow: 





The High-Priced Pen of Range Hampshire Rams at the California Ram 
Sale. Sold by Alex F. Johnson, Dixon, California, to L. E. Tuttle, 
Willows, California, at $92.50 Each. 


State Fair last fall. 


section the top was $135, paid by G. K. 


In the Shropshire 


Swingle of Davis, Calif., for a stud entry 
of Oeste Bros. of the same place. The 
same top was registered in the Romney 
sales, by a University of California stud 
ram purchased by the Russ Market 
Company. 


Average 
Breed No. Sold Price 

Suffolk vised cecness tei ne $90.39 
Hampshires ees 768 47.19 
Shropshires = 127 42.56 
Southdowns. ..... ve | 42.50 
Suffolk-Hampshires cst paks RO 53.80 
Suffolk-Shropshires 0.0.0.0... 6 50.00 
ROMMEYS <<. é...0cccccs Se 108.75 
Corriedales ............ 45 59.11 
Romeldales . mya 7\ 50,21 
Rambouillets ......... 137 38.19 
Lincoln-Rambouillets ............ 40 41.00 


New quarters were christened by the 
California Ram Sale this year at the 
State Fair Grounds in Sacramento. All 
previous sales in that state have been 


held at the University Farm at Davis. 
Col. A. W. Thompson of Linco!n, Neb., 
wielded the hammer in the auction ring, 
assisted by E. O. Walters of Filer, Idaho, 
and Geo. W. Bell of Tulare, Calif. 





OREGON LAMB YIELDS AND 
WOOL SALES 

With the Oregon wool industry the 
spring months of April and May saw 
shearing begun and practically com- 
pleted and saw the prediction that the 
wool crop would be light become a 
reality. These months saw range lamb- 
ing completed and reports from scattered 
districts throughout the range territory 
indicate that, as previously forecast, the 
lamb crop will only run ftom 80 to 85 
per cent of normal. 

Spring grass started slowly and was 
scarcer than it’ had been in years, but 
the warm days in May brought it on at 
a rapid pace. Many growers said they 
had never seen better grass than was 
found on the range in late May. During 
this period the wool market remained in- 
active. While some consignment ship- 
ments were made and a few sales nego- 
tiated, growers were inclined to hold for 
more money in spite of the fact that there 
were many buyers in the field anxious to 
purchase at prices which growers thought 
were too low. 
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The most extensive wool sale in the 
state was that conducted at Condon on 
May 23. Approximately 400,000 pounds 
of wool was offered through the A. B. 
Robertson Wool Warehouse at that place 
and 300,000 pounds of it sold at prices 
ranging from 23% cents per pound to 
28 7/8 cents per pound. Six buyers sub- 
mitted bids on the clips offered and their 
bids ranged from 16 7/8 cents per pound 
to 28 7/8 cents. The largest clip selling 
was that of the Butte Creek Company 
at Fossil consisting of 100,000 pounds of 
fine wool of high quality which brought 
a price of 28% cents per pound. The 
highest price offered was paid for the 
Eichols clip of Condon which brought the 
top price for this sale of 28 7/8 cents. 
This was a crossbred, high-quality clip. 
There were a few scattered sales at Hepp- 
ner in Morrow County and in some of 
the other districts at prices ranging 
around 26% cents per pound. Fifty 
miles south of Lakeveiw at Alturas, 
California, the largest wool pool of which 
we have heard sold on May 10 at 29 
cents, which it is estimated will net the 
grower, considering dockage and the re- 
duced price offered for buck wool, about 
28 cents. This pool was organized by 
R. R. Baker of the Modoc County Bank 
at Alturas and consisted of 160,000 
fleeces. It was purchased for Eiseman 
and Company of Boston by J. T. Negley. 

Members of the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers are particularly well 
pleased with their membership this year. 
While many growers were worrying about 
selling with no bidders, members hauled 
their wool to the depot and sent it to the 
association’s warehouse at Portland. In 
a few days they received their advance 
of 20 cents per pound on original bag 
fine wool, 22 cents on crossbred range 
wool, and on crossbred farm flock fleeces, 
25 cents. 

The lamb crop in Morrow County, ac- 
cording to R. A. Thompson, prominent 
wool grower and ex-vice-president of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, is 
only 85 per cent of normal. There was 
a particularly large number of dry ewes 
in eastern Oregon bands this year, Mr. 


Thompson says, the average running 


about 10 per cent. It is the general 


opinion that this was caused by the ex- 
ceptionally dry feed at breeding time 
last fall. Because of the poor early grass 
the early lamb crop will be about two 
weeks late coming on, and there will be 
a smaller percentage than usual of fat 
lambs. Mixed crossbred lambs have been 
contracted at 12 cents and black-faced 
lambs at from I! to 12 cents depending 
on quality. 

“While the early spring grass was verv 
poor, which no doubt was _ responsible 
for considerable loss from lupine poison- 
ing. right now, May 25, grass is as good 
as I have ever seen it,’ Mr. Thompson 
said. “There is a marked tendency in 
this district for growers to hold wool 
for stronger prices. While little wool is 
being sold I have never seen buyers more 
keen to purchase at prices offered than 
they are this year. This indicates to me 
that prices have hit bottom.” 

In Morrow County shearing was prac- 
tically completed by the end of May. 
In the warehouses at Heppner there was 
more than a million pounds of wool stor- 
ed, a situation which has not prevailed 
for several years. Warehouses were filled 
to capacity, and there was indication that 
local facilities could not handle all of the 
wool for which storage was needed. 

About May 15 to 20 in various sections 
of the range country, bands began to 
move to the high ranges. A number of 
Umatilla County wool growers, including 
K. G. Warner, executive committee mem- 
ber of the Oregon Wool Growers Assc‘a- 
tion, moved their sheep onto the higher 
Wallowa County ranges. In this district 
there is a marked tendency for wool 
growers to purchase logged-off land from 
milling companies for grazing purposes. 
Charles A. Johnson and son of Pilot 
Rock recently purchased 15,000 acres of 


grazing land in Wallowa County. Bur- 
nett Doherty also purchased a large tract 
of this logged land from the Grand 
Ronde Lumber Company. 

R. A. Jackson, banker of Arlington, 
Gilliam County, and sheep operator in 
Klickitat County, Washington, reports 


that in his district the fleece weights on 


an average are a pound and a half to two 
pounds lighter than normal. The wool jg 
particularly light shrinking. The lamb 
crop is 15 per cent less than normal, and 
there are 10 per cent more dry ewes than 
normal. The net losses in ewe bands for 
this district were heavier than usual dur. 
ing the winter months and in some ip. 
stances ran as high as 20 per cent in 
bands in which old ewes predominated 
There is some sale of crossbred yearling 
ewes at around $12.00, which is 50 cents 
less than the prices which prevailed 4 
year ago, due to the lower price of wool 
Mr. Jackson, through the Lions Club 
at Arlington, is helping to swell the con- 
in his home com- 
Recently the Lions Club in this 
city devoted one of its luncheons to the 


sumption of lamb 
munity. 


discussion of lamb and the various de- 
licious cuts which are possible from it. 

In the Lakeview territory shearing was 
started around mid-May. No wool, how- 
ever, has been sold up to this time. The 
most extensive squirrel poisoning cam- 
paign ever to be conducted on a national 
forest is 


now underway on the Fre- 


mont National Forest in Lake Coun- 


ty. In numerous mountain meadows 


ground squirrels do serious damage 
by eating grass and by drying out the 
ground with their numerous burrows. As 
a result of some four years of this pois- 
oning activity on the Fremont Forest, it 
is already observed that the grass is im- 
proving in these meadows because the 
squirrel population has been reduced 
Under the direction of Ira N. Gabriel- 
son of the U. S. Biological Survey, with 
headquarters at Portland, this work 1s 
being carried on through the cooperation 
of cattle and sheepmen, the Lake Count) 
Agent, and the Forest Service. The plans 
provide for a complete clean-up of squir- 
rel infested lands within the Fremonl 
Forest to be followed by a general squit- 
rel campaign in the agricultural valleys 
adjacent to the forest. 
W. L. Teutsch. 
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Innovations in the Lamb Demonstrations 


HE animated lamb chart is a novel 
T new feature of the national lamb 
consumption campaign which is being 
conducted for the National Wool Growers 
Association and lamb feeders of Colorado 
and Nebraska by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The feature was in- 
troduced at a demonstration given for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer Kitchen Cab- 
inet Cooking School on April 25 and 
since has been used very effectively at 
a number of meetings. 

A new lamb chart printed in colors 
for use in the campaign suggested the 
idea for the animated chart which is 
an enlargment of the original and is 
made up of an actual carcass and cuts 
of lamb as shown by the accompanying 
illustration. 

At the beginning of a demonstration 
the carcass of lamb is hung in the center 
of the chart. As each cut is made during 
the progress of the demonstration it is 
put in the proper place on the chart. 
Audiences have followed with interest 
the building of the animated chart, the 
completion of which serves as an excel- 
lent climax to the program. 

Movies to Teach About Lamb 

Motion pictures now are being added 
as a method of conveying education on 
lamb. Pictures showing how the cuts 
are fashioned were taken recently in 
Washington in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

An intensive program of demonstra- 
tions also was conducted in Washington 
from May 13 to 18. Keen interest and 
appreciation of the campaign were in 
evidence on every hand in the Capitol 
City. The proprietor of the Pointer 
Arcade Market, where several demon- 
strations were given during one day, 
stated that his lamb business was $100.00 
higher that day than normally. Several 
women who were unable to attend a pre- 
vious demonstration in Baltimore came 
to Washington by automobile for this 
purpose. 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

Cooperates 
demonstrations 


In Baltimore were 


given beginning May 2 and closing May 
10. 
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THE ANIMATED LAMB CHART 


An interesting feature of the lamb demonstration work as given by Mr. Hartzell 
this year is the building up of the new lamb chart with the actual cuts as they 
are prepared. A greatly enlarged reproduction of the chart, with a lamb carcass 
hung in the center, is placed before the audience. Then, as the mock duck, the 
crown roast, the rolled shoulder, the English chops, and other cuts are shaped by 
Mr. Hartzell’s dexterous hands, they are placed on shelves in their proper positions 
on the chart. At the conclusion of the demonstration, the complete chart affords 
an excellent opportunity for the audience to visualize the relation of Lhe different 
cuts to the entire carcass. 
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school before a group of teachers and 
students. 
Hotel Men’s Convention Displays 
Keen Interest 
A demonstration before the convention 
of the New England Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation in Baltimore on April 30 was 
one of the outstanding programs of the 
The meeting was well at- 
tended and the delegates displayed keen 
interest in the new lamb cuts. 
Several Hundred Present at 
Pomfret Center 
Perhaps the most 


recent work. 


largely attended 
current program was that given at the 


twelfth annual field day of the Connecti- 
cut Sheep Breeders Association at Pom- 
fret Center, Conn. More than 700 were 
present on the Cushman Estate for the 
program on May 11. 
Meeting at College Features Stay 
in Pittsburgh 

During the lamb program in Pitts- 
burgh May 20 to 23, a demonstration 
was conducted for an audience of teach- 
ers and students of the Margaret Mor- 
rison College. A number of very suc- 
cessful demonstrations also were given 


in leading markets in the city. 








GOLD MEDAL WORK IN INDIANA 


ten iconaaraal in market lamb pro- 
duction has been the object of various 
endeavors in the eastern farm states for 
a number of years, In Indiana such 
work was organized six years ago by the 
livestock breeders’ association of that 
state in the form of the Gold Medal 
Sheep Club. The significance of the 
name lies in the fact that gold medals 
are awarded each year to the flock own- 
ers whose lambs reach weights prescribed 
by the association at specified dates; 
docking and castrating, of course, being 
included in the conditions of the contest. 

During the six years the club has been 
in existence, the Indiana _ Livestock 
Breeders Association has awarded sixty- 
seven gold medals to producers. 

Two flecks in the state have won five 
gold medals each during that time. These 
owned by S. E. Weaver, 
Goshen, and E. S. Reutter, 
Fowler, Indiana. The former has a flock 
of purebred Hampshire sheep and the 
latter has a flock of purebred Shropshire 
sheep. 

The Weaver flock was founded two 
decades ago by the purchase of twenty- 
five ewe lambs at a dispersal sale of Com- 
fort A. Tyler, now secretary of the 
American Hampshire Record Associa- 
tion. One of Mr. Weaver’s neighbors 
bought the ewe lambs for him and there 
has not been a single new female intro- 
duced into this flock since its foundation. 
For several years buyers from Ken- 
tucky have been taking all of Mr. 


flocks are 


Indiana, 


Weaver's surplus ram lambs at weaning 
time. The first Hampshire Junior Lamb 
Club in the state was organized in the 
vicinity of the Weaver farm two years 
ago. The Hampshire ewe lambs put into 
the hands of these boys came largely from 
Mr. Weaver’s flock together with those of 
his neighbors. 

When Ernest S. Reutter entered the 
Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club six 
years ago he had a flock of sheep con- 
sisting of both grade and purebred Shrop- 
shires. Today he owns nearly a hun- 
dred head of registered Shropshires. It 
is doubtful if any farmer in Indiana has 
a greater demand for his purebred rams 
than Mr. Reutter due to the fact that 
farmers desire to buy rams from flocks 
that have won a gold medal. He also 
has the honor of having produced the 
largest percentage of lambs of any mem- 
ber of the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep 
Club. In 1926, Mr. Reutter raised 168 
per cent of lambs based on the number 
of ewes he had on hand when the lamb- 
ing season began. 

Lindley W. Baker, Cambridge City, 
Indiana, who has been awarded four gold 
medals in the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep 
Club has the second largest percentage 
of lambs with 155 per cent. The raising 
of winter lambs fits best into his farm- 
ing scheme and he has demonstrated 
thoroughly how winter lambs can be 
made profitable. For several years Mr. 
Baker has marketed his lambs at $18.00 
to $27.00 per hundred. 


— 


E. T. Hunter, Haubstadt, has raised 
153 per cent of lambs. He has _ beep 
awarded two gold medals in the Hoosier 


Gold Medal Sheep Club. 


his sheep raising operations, Mr, Tlunter 


In regard to 


said, “I presume my system of handling 
livestock would be considered a queer 


combination. | keep purebred Jersey 


cattle and sheep. No hogs are raised 
The dairy cattle utilize a part of our grain 
and roughage and all of our labor, but 
we market through sheep our surplus 
legume hay together with a small amount 
of grain.” On this farm the lambs go 
to market in May and June. 

Senour & Higgs, Brookville, Indiana 
have raised 150 per cent of lambs and 
have been awarded four gold medals in 
the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club 
They follow much the same system as 
Hunter, raising purebred Jersey cattle 
and keeping sheep. 

Mr. S. E. Weaver has the fifth place 
in the percentage of lambs raised, hav- 
ing produced 145 per cent. 

Lambs winning gold medals in Indiana 
have been sired by rams from the follow- 
ing breeds: Southdown, Shropshire 
Hampshire, Oxford-Down, Dorset Horn 
and Rambouillet. This club is open to 
all types and breeds of sheep in Indiana 
and 95 per cent of all the lambs awarded 
gold medals have been sired by pure- 
bred rams. 

Two outstanding characteristics have 
resulted in the Gold Medal Sheep Club 
work in Indiana, First, purebred breed- 
ers have found that the winning of a gold 
medal gives their flock a registered pro- 
duction record. Second, lambs from 
grade flocks winning gold medals have 
never failed to top the market on the day 
they were sold. 
and _ pro- 
Medal 


Sheep Club for this year, a smaller entry 


Fifty-four sheep breeders 


ducers are entered in the Gold 


than usual, according to Mr. Claude Har- 
per of the Purdue University, under 


whose direction the work is handled 
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THE WOOL SACK 








Boston Values of Wool of Various 
Grades and Shrinkages 


Current prices at Boston for range wools are presented in the quotations 
printed below. The price shown for the clean value of each of the various 
grades is taken from the weekly market review for May 31, 1929, published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department ot 
Agriculture. The figure used is the average between the high and low quo- 
tations as published in the report for each grade. 

Growers who wish to compute the home value of their clips will need to 
make allowance in the grade price used according as the amount they have ol 
each grade is above or below the average quality of that grade. In computing 
necessary expense and service between the ranch and the mill about 21/4 cents 
may be taken as the customary charge made by the commission concerns for 
selling. This figure also includes storage up to five months after arrival. 
Rail freight rates vary from $1.94 per hundred pounds at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, to $2.70 per hundred pounds from Pacific Coast points. From the 
coast states and the western parts of Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, lower 
transportation rates are available for shipments going to the ports for reship- 
ment to Boston via the Panama Canal. 


VALUES AT BOSTON 








| 
| Clean | 


























GRADE GREASE VALUE 
| Value —s 
64’s-70’s (Fine) Combing | $.99 | If shrinkage 68%, grease value 31%c 
? a 66% ‘ “ 33Y 
4% i‘ “35% 
| 62%  “ “ 31e 
64’s-70’s (Fine) French Combing | .95%4| 
64’s-70’s (Fine) Clothing 93%| zis 
58’s-60’s (1% Blood) Combing 9814 | If shrinkage 66%, grease value 33c 
“ “ 64% "2 . a 
| “ “ 62% " . 30 
" i 60% “ SRE 
58’s-60’s (%4 Blood) Clothing 92%| : 
56's (% Blood) Combing 89 | If shrinkage 58%, grease value 37c 
| ig a 56% = ~~ Se 
; = 54%“ “40% 
‘ 5 52% “—— 42% 
48’s-50’s (14 Blood) Combing 79 | If shrinkage 54%, grease value 36c 
" i 52% i “ 373%4c 
} “ € 50% “ « 30% 
.  * “48% _~—s“ “Alc 
46s (Low % Blood) Combing | .74%| If shrinkage 48%, grease value 38%c 
. ; 46% i Ic 
44% _ “41% 
42% a ee 2 
THE ANDREW LITTLE WOOL pounds, and Simon Waters, Bostcn, 


SALE 70,000 pounds. 





A sealed bid sale was held at Emmett, 
Idaho, on June 6, of the wools owned 
by Andrew Little, consisting of 103,000 
fleeces which were graded during shear- 
ing. 

The Adams-Leland Co., Boston, se- 
cured 500,000; Webb of Philadelphia, 
250,000; Koshland & Co., Boston, 50,000 


lt was stated after the sale that prices 
paid represented clean costs, lunded at 
Boston, of 90 cents for the fine grades; 
841% cents for half blood; 82 cents for 
three-eighths blood, and 76 cents for 
quarter blood. The clip is mainly of the 


three-eighths and one-half blood grades. 


The shrinkage and grease prices, Em- 
mett basis, were reported for some of the 
erades as follows: 

Fine clothing, 66 per cent, 273 cents; 
fine combing, 66 per cent, 283 cents; 
half blood, 62 per-cent, 31 cents; three- 
eighths blood, 56 per cent, 3354 cents. 





THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 
HE business of taking over the domes- 
tic clip is now well under way. As this 

is written, the latest estimates of the 
volume of wool out of growers’ hands by 
purchase agree that the correct figure 
is something in excess of 60,000,000 
pounds. Of this a little over 40 per cent 
has been bought in Texas and something 
less than 60 per cent in the eleven range 
There is also an indeterminate 
amount of wool bought in the fleece 
wool states of the Middle West, but the 
amount is not believed to be large. The 
estimates quoted above are subject to 
change from day to day, as buying is 
going on steadily in all sections were de- 
sirable clips are open for purchase. 


states. 


lhere is another factor that must be 
considered in this matter of sizing up the 
movement of wool from the hands of the 
growers to eastern markets. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the volume of con- 
signments to date is materially larger 
than a year ago, and yet there is lacking 
that sweeping clearing under this head 
that some predicted when first it was 
made apparent that buyers could not af- 
ford to pay the prices that were current 
a year ago. There is no way of accurately 
figuring the volume of consignments to 
date, but it is certain that it is nothing 
like what was predicted when early 
operations in Idaho failed to develop 
prices satisfactory to the growers. 

That the proportionate volume of wool 
bought and consigned is less than ex- 
pected, may be taken as evidence that 
both buyers and sellers have been looking 
at the situation in a safe and sane way. 
The wool trade has been under consid- 
erable pressure to keep down prices. The 
lesson has been taught both by precept 
and example. The former has been kept 
constantly before the minds of wool men 
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by persistent reiteration of the idea that 
the mills can afford to pay only about 
so much for their raw wool supplies, and 
that it will be no use to look to mil! 
buyers and manufacturers for support in 
a speculative wool buying campaign this 
year. , 

On the other hand, there has been 
example enough during the past year of 
the danger of rash and indiscriminate 
buying at constantly advancing prices. 

In the matter of consignments, one of 
the most notable events of the month has 
been the disposition made of the Jericho 
pool wools, after B. Harris’s bid of 28 1/8 
cents was turned down. It is understood 
here that a couple of small clips were 
sold out of the pool at 30 1/8 and 30 5/8 
cents, and the rest of the accumulation 
was consigned to Walter M. Marston of 
Boston, On the other hand, the Manti 
wools from the same state sold to Hal- 
lowell, Jones & Donald of Boston at 30 
cents. Whether the latter was a_ better 
bargain at 30 cents than the Jericho wools 
would have been at 28 1-8 cents can only 
be definitely decided when the wools are 
graded and sold. 

In other states there have also been 
interestin® features developed as the buy- 
ing season has advanced. Different con- 
ditions have prevailed in Utah and Idaho, 
Oregon and Wyoming, and especially in 
Texas, where more interest centered than 
in any other state. The situation there is 
illuminated by the claims of dealers. 
They are now congratulating themselves 
and each other that they have at last been 
able to take twelve-months’ Texas wools 
out of the specialty class and bring them 
squarely into competition with fine Mon- 
tana and similar, delaine wools from 
Ohio, and possibly with choice fine wools 
of other domestic growths, as well as with 
Australian Merinos of similar quality 
and usefulness. 


Latest estimates of the volume of wool 
bought in Texas to date indicated that 
fully 25,000,000 pounds was already out 
of the growers’ hands. Nearly all the 
eight-months’ wool has sold, with perhaps 
not over 500,000 pounds of that grade 
still in the hands of the growers. Fur- 
ther, it is apparent that the balance of 
the twelve-months’ wool is well on its 


way into dealers’ hands. Altogether, 
perhaps 60 to 70 per cent of the spring 
wool is already out of the hands of 
growers, With the selling movement going 
on steadily. 

California, Utah, Idaho, and latterly 
Oregon and Wyoming have been the 
scene of most activity in the range states. 
As far as known only one clip has been 
contracted in Montana, and it is expected 
that operations in that state will also 
wait upon shearing. Starting in on the 
line of the Union Pacific Railway in 
southern Wyoming, operations in that 





MISSTATEMENTS ON TARIFF 


Erroneous statements by wool buyers 
in respect to the provisions of the 
Hawley bill have been reported to the 
Wool Grower. 

In one case a buyer made the state- 
ment that the Hawley bill, if enacted, 
would admit all 56’s wool (three- 
eighths) and below under a duty rate 
of 24 cents per pound of clean content. 

Any person who makes such a state- 
ment either is speaking falsely or is 
entirely ignorant on the subject. 

Under the wool paragraphs of the 
bill reported by Mr. Hawley from the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
passed by the House on May 28, the 
regular rate of duty on imported wools 
would be raised from 31 cents to 34 
cents per pound of clean content. 
Wools known as 44’s and coarser 
wools, when used for clothing would 
pay 24 cents (clean basis). These 
wools have an average yield of 70 per 
cent and would thus pay a_ duty 
equivalent to 16.8 cents per pound in 
the grease. The American clip con- 
tains less than one per cent of this 
class of wool. This type of wool is 
coarser than the low quarter grade 
and is coarser than is ever grown on 
a sheep having any fraction of Merino 
blood. 











state have steadily broadened until they 
are now quite general all over the state. 
Eastern Oregon has also been the scene 
of considerable buying, as the growers 
have been willing to sell at the market. 
This was seen in the results obtained at 
Condon and elsewhere late in May. 


Though the buying season is broaden- 
ing steadily, it is hardly probable that 
much if any over 20 per cent of produc- 
tion of the eleven range states, estimated 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for 1928 at 177,000,000 pounds, 
has actually been bought to date. This 


is in sharp contrast with conditions exist- 
ing a year ago. At that time the bulk of 
the Territory wool clip was under con- 
tract or already bought, while in several 
of the range states the new clip was fully 
100 per cent sold. It is true that Texas 
was deadlocked over prices, with much 
less spring wool sold than is the case to- 
day, but this was more than balanced by 
the great weight ef Territory wool which 
eastern buyers had taken out of primary 
markets in the Far West. 

There is a feeling in the wool trade 
that good progress has been made in 
keeping prices in the West and in Texas 
on reasonable levels, and trade leaders 
are hoping that equally safe and sane 
methods in price-fixing may prevail 
throughout the season. The Boston mar- 
ket is cold to all suggestions of an ad- 
vance in prices here. Mill buyers are 
apparently willing to operate on recent 
price levels, but only in a moderate way 
and as mill needs develop. There is still 
a call for French combing wools on the 
clean basis of 95 to 97 cents. The best 
wools of the fine staple type are neglect- 
ed, and half-bloods are not particularly 
active, but both manufacturers and top- 
makers are willing to look at French 
combing wools that can be bought within 
the limits named above. 


There has recently been a clearance of 
the twelve-months’ wools held over from 
last year, and though definite figures are 
not obtainable, they are supposed to have 
sold on about the same basis as the new 
clip wools, that is, 95 cents or a little 
better for the best lots and 90 to 95 cents 
for average lots. New wools are begin- 
ning to move within about the same 
range, but the selling movement is not 
yet in full swing. The best lots of eight- 
months’ wool are bringing up to 95 cents 
clean, the continued need of these wools 
for making broadcloth being indicated 
by the interest shown in them by both 
manufacturers and dealers. 


Outside of some demand for French 
combing wools, as noted above, the Bos 
ton market reports little activity in Ter- 
ritory wools. The finer grades, hall- 
bloods and above, long-stapled wools, are 
especially inactive. Market prices afe 
far from being stabilized, and_ arrivals 
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from the West, still nearly 20,000,000 
pounds for the year to date behind the 
1928 figure, are too small to enable mill 
buyers to make a handle of a possible 
unsalable surplus. There is still much 
doubt regarding future prices, which ex- 
plains in large part the attitude of buy- 
ers in the West. 

In regard to the position of medium 
Territory wools the situation is even 
more uncertain than that indicated above 
for fine Territories. Present values for 
the medium grades in this market, as 
quoted for such new wools as are avail- 
able, are about 85 to 87 cents clean for 
three-eighths-blood staple and 75 to 80 
cents for quarter-blood staple. Some 
holders are disposed to stand out for 88 
to 90 cents for their three-eighths-blood 
wools, but no sales are reported at these 
extreme prices. At this time a year ago, 
top prices for medium Territory wools, 
clean basis, were $1.10 for three-eighths- 
blood and $1.05 for quarter-blood. 

All sections of the trade are waiting 
for the development of the western buy- 
ing movement in the Triangle and else- 
where, where the better medium wools 
are yet to be found. What prices may 
develop there is of the utmost import- 
ance to the Boston wool trade. It is a 
sobering thought to those who otherwise 
might be willing to take part in a specu- 
lative scramble for choice medium Terri- 
tory wools, that several of the larger 
users of foreign crossbreds and domestic 
medium wools have put out an anchor 
to windward in the purchases and im- 
portations of liberal weights of Monte- 
video and other crossbreds, and that 
these desirable wools are being held in 
reserve to prevent the undue boosting of 
prices of domestic medium wools, should 
their use be indicated by fashion’s de- 
mands. 

The position is not so firm nor so well 
established for fleece wools from the Mid- 
dle West as for Territory wools from the 
Far West, or for the finer wools from Tex- 
as. The buying season in Ohio and Michi- 
gan has developed very slowly, as many of 
the growers and local buyers have not 
been willing to accept current bids of east- 
ern buyers. There has been a little streng- 
thening of the situation in Ohio and for the 
medium wools in Michigan, but prices re- 


main far below those being paid a year 
ago, from 10 to 15 cents a pound as a mat- 
ter of fact. Starting at 28 to 30 cents for 
fine and 33 to 35 for medium clips, the 
market has slowly strengthened, most of 
the recent purchases having been made at 
the outside figures. Just as May closes, it 
is reported that some local speculators 
have been paying a little more for some 
clips, but it is claimed that they have no 
eastern backing in thus advancing buy- 
ing limits. 

The position of foreign markets has 
not materially changed. London closed 
rather weak with prices generally 5 to 10 
per cent below the closing rates of the 
previous series, The Bradford market 
for wool and manufactures of wool con- 
tinues dull, and some sections of the in- 
dustry are reported to be in a rather 
desperate position. The next London 
wool sale is scheduled to open July 9. 

Some clearance sales at various Aus- 
tralian markets and sales of crutchings in 
New Zealand! are to be held in June or 
later, but there is nothing likely to devel- 
op during the remainder of the current 
wool year to suggest any possible compe- 
tion from thence with domestic wools. As 
a matter of fact Boston sold reshipped 
Merinos in the last London series and 
bought nothing. 

In spite of fairly liberal buying in the 
West, and favorable reports from wor- 
sted mills, the market for domestic wools 
in both the West and at Boston is still 
far from stabilized. Thus far the wool 
trade has succeeded in keeping prices 
down to levels where there seems to be 
a fair chance for profit in making 
the turnover to the mills. Whether 
dealers can continue to hold prices on 
present levels, is a question, though they 
claim that therein lies their only hope 
for a successful and prosperous season. 


H. A. Kidder. 





IN SOUTHWEST TEXAS 

HE sheepman of southwest Texas is 
T smiling one day and not feeling so 
well the next, for the year has brought 
many ups and downs. One smile comes 
from the excellent range conditions, al- 
though at the first of May there was a 
complaint from south of Sonora and near 


Mason that rain is needed. There have 


been a few hail storms and a few lambs 
have been found dead due to forage 
troubles. The lamb buyers were active 
up until the later part of April and then 
all at once stopped buying; but in their 
campaign they acquired more than 40,006 
lambs at |] cents a pound and many more 
at 10% Northern feeders came 
after the Texas lambs, and the Natioral 
Producers Commission Company was also 
heavy purchasers. 


cents. 


The men who fed lambs in, Texas last 
fall have done well. A group in Del Rio, 
headed by J. E. White, did a lot oi 
this feeding, and it is reported that in 
the Panhandle about .50,000 lambs will 
be fed next fall; grain sorghums will 
form a large part of the ration. 


Prices on range stuff continue about 
the same, with perhaps a slight decline 
of 50 cents or more per head, due to the 
condition of the wool market. Ranch 
prices have continued to rise and a ranch 
of thirty sections in Menard County is 
under consideration at $23 an acre, and 
the roughest land in Crockett County is 
worth $15 an acre now. Few people are 
entering the sheep business on a big scale, 
but no one wants to get out of it. As 
one man expressed it: “If a man has 
enough money to go into the sheep busi- 
ness today, he can buy a bank, and if he 
has a bank, he doesn’t need to be in the 
sheep business, He can lend his money 
out.” 


San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn 





PROCEEDINGS OF NEW MEX- 
ICO CONVENTION PRINTED 


The New Mexico Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has complied the proceedings of its 
twenty-sixth annual convention at Ros- 
well, February fifth and sixth of this 
year, into a very attractive bulletin. As 
the principal discussion of the convention 
centered on the lamb promotion work, the 
picture of Mr. Hartzell in readiness to 
cut up a lamb carcass. Included in the 
contents are resumes of the general con- 
vention proceedings and of the meeting of 
the executive board. The resolutions as 
adopted are given in full, likewise the 
addresses of Governor R. C. Dillon, Presi- 
dent Lee of the New Mexico Association, 
and President Hagenbarth of the National 
Wool Growers Association. The associ- 
ation’s financial statement and a list of its 
officers also appear. 
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News and Views of the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 
INCHED between a belated move- 
ment of fed lambs of the old crop 
and a premature movement of the new 
crop, both from the Pacific Coast and 
the Southwest, a pyramided market fell 
with a crash in May. 

As the month progressed lambs ap- 
peared to come from everywhere. For- 
tunately there were few native spring 
lambs to aggravate a_ situation that 
would have been bad in any case, but 
might have been worse. April slaughter, 
which was 100,000 in excess of April, 
1928, heralded what was about to happen. 
The dressed market was equal to a better 
performance than live mutton trade, 
wholesale prices declining about $1 per 
hundredweight while the live market 
broke as much as $3 per hundredweight. 
At the bottom of the break the market 


steadied somewhat, but showed little 
recuperative capacity. 
Cause of the Trouble 
The whole trouble may be traced 


directly to the supply sphere, the move- 
ment toward markets having been in 
striking contrast to that of the cor- 
responding period of 1928 with respect 
to volume. During the May | to May 
28 period, which registered the big end 
of the break, 805,000 sheep and lambs, 
mostly lambs, reached ten principal mar- 
kets. During the week ending May 4, 
-fed lambs broke $1 to $1.25 per hundred- 
weight and fat sheep as much as $2 per 
hundredweight. Early the following 
week, ending May I], the break was em- 
phasized, but toward the close some im- 
provement was detected, leaving the price 
list about where it was at the close of 
the previous week. The week ending 
May 18 completed the catastrophe, de- 
livering 285,000 at ten markets, or 65,- 
000 more than during the corresponding 
week of 1928. Thereafter the trade 
steadied, but closed on bottom for the 
season. The extent of the decline is in- 
dicated by the fact that wooled lambs of 
the old crop which went to packers at 
$17.90, and speculators at $18 at the 
extreme top, sold down to $12.25, almost 


without a check. Shorn lambs worth 
$16 at the summit went off to $13.50 
and spring lambs from $17.75 to $16.25. 
At the close of the month Idaho 
springers were quoted up to $16.25; Cali- 
fornia springers to $15.25; old crop wool 
lambs, $14.50; shorn lambs, $12.75. 
Last year the curve indicating carload- 
ings in the Nebraska-Colorado area fell 
off sharply in May; this year it shot 
toward the top of the recording sheet. 
A survey of the figures indicates that 
marketing from that area has been far 
from orderly. The lines crossed on 
April 6 when the movement swelled. 
Weekly carloadings in this area for the 


season follow and elucidate this point 
forcibly: 
Week Ending 1928 1929 
Cars Cars 
Feb. 2 . 427 317 
me 9 617 359 
16 tees 576 521 
“ 2. _ ...... 716 456 
Mar. 2 564 513 
" 9. . 648 617 
16 .... : : 574 458 
a > : ; eee |. 505 
B30 ; . 531 482 
Apr. 6 . fees .. 492 612 
“ £6 Rae ... 484 529 
20 _ .... 347 539 
if 361 405 
May 4 52 316 
oe Fl 73 385 


All of which demonstrates that the 
movement was not only far from orderly, 
but that an excessive proportion of the 
season’s suppiy was bunched at the mar- 
ket late in April and early in May, the 
period of the price collapse. Had it been 
possible to distribute supply through- 
out the February to May period, the high 
peak would not have been registered, 
but it is probable that heavy losses sus- 


" tained by feeders during April and May 


would have been averted. What these 
losses amounted to in the aggregate will 
never be computed, but they were 
enormous. 


Speculators Guessed Wrong 


Speculative feeders made a miscue by 
assuming that the skyrocket finish of the 
1928 spring season would be repeated. 
Last year they bet their shekels on a high 
January market and lost. There is prob- 
ably no formula possible in connection 


with this operation except that the market 
rarely, if ever, repeats its previous year’s 
performance. Feeders, however, have a 
confirmed habit of assuming the con- 
trary. They may also be divided into two 
classes: those who market their product 
short of finish and those who overfit 
This season the market ran out of a crop 
of low-dressing, poorly fitted lambs in 
April to one carrying weight and high 
yields. 


California Spring Lambs 


A heavy May run of California spring- 
ers contributed to the debacle. Most of 
these were moved under packer contracts 
and were of necessity taken by killers 
prematurely, owing to lack of feed in the 
upper Sacramento country. They did not 
show the same decline as fed lambs, as 
they were not in the market at the peak 
and consequently did not have so far to 
fall; also they were largely packer-owned 
and not subject to the same bullish in- 
fluence as old crop lambs. The break 
in fat sheep may be considered seasonal, 
although it was not influenced by a 
heavy spring run of price-breaking Texas 
sheep. Some Texas sheep did 
reach feed lots adjacent to Kansas City, 
but were held to put on fat. 

The California spring lamb move- 
ment got into full swing in April, reach- 
ed its zenith about the middle of May, 
then subsided. Early shipments from 
that area were in excellent condition, but 
later they deteriorated, the market being 
flooded with medium and common 
springers for which there was neither kil- 
ler nor feeder demand. Thousands were 
not fat enough to kill, one packing con- 
cern, which was under the necessity of 
taking heavy deliveries on contract, di- 
verting the thin end from the shambles 
to the feed lot. Farmer feeders were not 
in the market for this class of lambs as 
the season is not opportune for putting 
them on feed, but close-by feeders around 
Omaha, who have developed a summer 
method of dry-lot finishing, were fair 
buyers. Had the California 
spring lambs not been forced into mar- 
ket prematurely by unfavorable feed- 
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ing conditions, the price descent might 
have been mitigated, but it happened that 
way. 

The first week of the month California 
springers sold at $17@17.75; wooled 
lambs of the old crop at $16@16.65 and 
shorn lambs of the old crop at $14.85. 
The second week buyers laid a barrage 
on plain lambs, values declining 50@75 
cents, but the previous break in good 
lambs checked the decline. At this stage 
the movement of California lambs ex- 
ceeded all previous records. During this 
week, bulk cf the desirable wooled lambs 
of the old crop sold at $15.25@I15.75, 
weighing 85 to 95 pounds; shorn lambs 
at $13.75@14.85 and California spring 
lambs at $17@17.50. The third week of 
the month developed renewal of drastic 
bear raiding under heavy receipts, near- 
bv feed lots contributing to the glut. 
The result was a decline of about $1 per 
hundredweight on old crop lambs, and 
50@75 cents per hundredweight on spring 
lambs. 

The week ending May 25 witnessed 
substantial decrease in supply, but prices 
did not respond. Declines for the week 
were slight, not to exceed 25 cents per 
hundredweight, but values were down to 
a level anywhere from $3 to $3.50 per 
hundredweight below the season’s high 
spot and about as much lower than at 
the corresponding period of 1928. Muta- 
tions were slight during the short week 
at the month end when Idaho spring 
lambs, the first of the season, sold at 
$16.25; California spring lambs $15.75, 
old crop wool lambs, $14.50; 
lambs $12.75. 


shorn 


The Dressed Trade 


Dressed trade was active all through 
the month. Early in May good to choice 
spring lambs were quoted at $31@33 in 
Chicago and $31@34 in New York. 
After the decline of $3@3.50 in live 
lambs the Chicago quotation on good to 
choice dressed spring lambs was $30@ 
32; New York, $30@33. Medium and 
common grades of dressed lambs showed 
more decline, however, than the better 
kinds, owing to deterioration of Califor- 
nia condition. Medium spring lamb car- 
casses were quoted at $29@31 early in 
May; at $27@29 on the break. Com- 


mon spring lamb carcasses wholesaled at 
$27@29 early; on the break at $24@26. 
Old crop dressed lamb prices declined 
trom $25@30 early in May to $24@29 
on the break. At peak prices earlier in 
the season the conversion process lost 
killers money, but on the break they had 
a plus margin. 

There has been an excellent demand 
for spring lambs, both locally and in 
the East this season. Threat of consid- 
erable increase in production has not 
been in evidence at the central markets, 
but the minor markets have handled a 
considerable accretion to supply, prob- 
being that figures registering 
slaughter under federal inspection do not 
register production increase as small 
town lamb consumption has_ increased 
materially. Figures on federal slaughter 


ability 


Outstanding features of May trade 


Enormous receipts of “direct’’ 
lambs Chicago 
from California and Colorado. 

One of the 


breaks in trade history for the 


by packers at 


sharpest price 


period, lamb values descending $3 
to $3.50 per hundredweight from 
the high spot. 

A striking contrast between the 


finish of the winter feeding 
season last year and this. In 
1928 the finish’ was the high 
spot; this year the low. The May 
slump put fat lambs about $3.50 
per hundredweight lower than at 
the corresponding period last 


year. 


Accumulation of old crop 
lambs, both in feed lots west of 
the Missouri River and adjacent 
to the markets, deluged the 
trade with an excess supply in 
May. 

Necessity for running Califor- 
nia lambs in bunchy manner 
contributed to the break. Many 
of the California lambs were 
merely in feeder flesh, going 
either to the feed lot or into 
cheap meat supply. 


inspection for the ten-month period end- 
ing with April, 1929, the last available, 
are 11,459,228 compared with 10,858,949 
the previous corresponding period, but 
the actual increase is considerably larger. 
There has been a broad demand this 
spring for spring lamb carcasses at prices 
ranging from $30 to $36 per hundred- 
weight; medium grades wholesaling at 
$28@30, and common at $25@28. 

At the end of May a better feeling 
prevailed. Reports indicated that the 
main crop of western lambs would be 
late; that Kentucky and _ Tennessee 
would have but a normal crop which 
would go directly east from the breeding 
ground; and that with California and 
old crop lambs practically out of the 
way anything bearish in the prospect had 
been discounted. 


were: 


Excess receipts of common 
spring lambs caused sharp de- 
clines in wholesale prices of the 
cheaper grades of dressed meats. 


_ Healthy markets for the bet- 
ter grades of new crop lamb 
product. 


A new one-week record run of 
California spring lambs _ to 
Chicago through Ogden and Salt 
Lake City stock yards was made 
the week of May 19. Of 59,000 
42,000 were billed to Chicago. 

Stock yard traders, largely re- 
sponsible for spectacular lamb 
prices earlier in the season, 
backed away, leaving the price- 


making function in_ packers’ 
hands. 

Speculators in the feed lot 
area were largely responsible 


for a glut of old crop lambs, 
both shorn and in the fleece, in 


May. Many of these lambs 
were acquired at Denver early 
in April at $16@16.50 and 


practically all lost money. 
Cornbelt feeders were practic- 
ally out of the market for thin 
new crop lambs, taking a few 
at $11@13. 
J. E. Poole. 
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OMAHA 


NSTEAD of working up during May, 
| prices for fat lambs showed another 
sharp decline that resulted in western 
feeders of old-crop lambs finishing the 
season upon the most unsatisfactory basis 
in several years. By the end of the month 
all killers were $2 or more under the 
close of April and at the lowest of the 
season. Fed wooled and shorn lambs 
were below any previous time s‘nce last 
December. 

Heavy marketing proved the main de- 
pressing factor, Locally all records for 
May receipts were broken with 228,000 
head, 21,000 more than ever showed up 
during any corresponding period here, 
and on the heels of a record April run 

As the month opened there were more 
fed lambs of the old crop still left to 
Cali- 
fornias got under way earlier than was 


come than in several vears past. 


expected, breaking all previous records 
in volume. By the end of the month 
some Kentucky and Tennessee lambs 
were moving and the first of the early 
Idahos showed up at midwestern mar- 
kets. 

furnished 38,000 head at 
Omaha during the month, against 14,000 
a year ago, and Nebraska 76,500 head, 
or 24,000 over May, 1928. Utah and 
Wyoming between them supplied about 
3,000 head of fed lambs or twice as many 
as a year ago. 

Demand for killer lambs was quie’, 
especially in midmonth, in contrast to 
the scramble among buyers for supplies 
at the high prices awhile back. As the 
month advanced less complaint was heard 
from them about losses and the dress°d 


Colorado 


product was apparently being disposed 
of with some degree of satisfacticn 

From $17.40 on May |, top Cali-orn as 
dropped to $15.00 by the 3lst. with 
$15.50 paid for the first Idahos of the 
season, that arrived on the latter date. 
The first Idahos arrived on May 78 las\ 
vear and sold for $18.75. 

Not enough wooled lambs were c’ mi~g 
late to establish quotations. Fed clip- 
pers finished around $12.00, compared 
with a $14.25 top on May |. Clesing 
prices on all classes were $4.00@4.50 be- 
low the high time at the middle of April 


and $2.50@3.25 under those in force at 
the end of May, 1928. 

Despite earlier predictions of a larger 
percentage of feeders in the crop of Cali- 
fornia lambs, it ran approximately the 
same as a year ago, ranging from 15 to 
as high as 35 per cent occasionally. They 
furnished practically the entire supply 
in the late trade and demand proved 
ample to absorb readily all that came, 
inquiry being mainly from local feeders. 

Prices were about the same as a year 
ago during the first part of May, then 
cropped to around 50 cents under the end 
c! April and last vear in the late trade. 
The bulk brought $13.00@14.00, most 
late sales ranging downward from $13.50. 
cr 50@75 cents below a month ago. Total 
shipments of feeders out of Omaha during 
ihe period were 32,000 head, or 1.000 
heavier than last year, a few oi these 
going as far east as Michigan. 

Aged sheep closed fully $2.50@?.C0 
lower for the month. Supplies locaily 
were light but the liberal marketing of 
southern sheep at other points helped 
put values on the decline, which was 
also partly seasonal. By the end of May 
practically all ewes coming were shorn 
and sold on a $6.00@6.50 basis, against 
$9 00@9.50 a month ago. 
K. A. Kittoe. 
ST. JOSEPH 

HEEP receipts for May were 163,229 

compared with 123,717 the same 
month a year ago. The break in the lamb 
market that started in April continued 
throughout May, values on the close be- 
ing $2.00@3.00 under the first of the 
month. Fed lambs were very 
scarce on the close, bulk being clips and 
sprineers. Fed wools on the close sold at 
$1300, with clips $11.50@12.00. Idaho 
sprincers sold on the close at $15.50, and 
natives $14.00@14.75. Feeding lambs 
sold at $13.25@13.50 on late days. Aged 
sheep close $2.00@2.50 lower for the 
wethers 
$11.00@ 


wooled 


month: best ewes $6.25@6.50; 
$7.25@8.25; and 
11.50, 


yearlings 


H. H. Madden. 
KANSAS CITY 


S HEEP and lamb prices collapsed 
in May. The market closed April 
showing a sharp break from the high 


point reached during the middle of the 
month, and at no time in May, except 
in the closing days, was there any evi- 
dence of prices having found the final 
low point. There have been only a few 
periods on record in which the sheep 
market has held to such an extended 
decline as that uncovered in the past 
forty days. The middle of April came 
with the buying side scrambling for sup- 
plies at rising prices. On April 18 the 
high point of the year was reached when 
spring lambs sold at $19.85; wool lambs 
$17.85: shorn lambs $16.25. April 19 
the market started a quarter lower and 
from then until May 30 there was prac- 
tically no interruption in the decline. 
The May decline aggregated $2.50 to 
$3.50 a hundred pounds on lambs and 
$2 to $2.50 on sheep, while compared 
with the high point in April there was a 
break of #4 to $5. 


Fortunately the big end of the winter 
fed lambs had been marketed, and in 
many cases feeders who had to take the 
May break had good profits from mar- 
ketings during March and April. How- 
ever, the spring lamb contingent was 


confronted with a sharp loss. 


Back of 
sharp declines in dressed lamb and mut- 


the April-May decline are 


ton and a heavy movement of Calif- 
ornia lambs in connection with an early 
movement of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia lambs to more eastern markets 
Killers took to the spring lambs and the 
dullness in the fed lamb market result- 
ed in heavy accumulation of them at the 
principal railroad feed-in-transit yards 
The available visible supply from all 
sources simply swamped the demand 
side and prices for the dressed product 
had to be lowered to keep it moving 


In the sixty-day period end’ne May 
31, California 
markets close to 450,000 sheep and lambs 
both live and dressed, and the total for 
the season will probably exceed one-hall 
million head, the 
Arizona got most of her lambs over 
the scale before the fourth week in May 
and was able to keep the average price 
above $16.50 for the month and bette 


shi-ped t: out-of-state 


largest on record 


than a $17.00 average for the season. 
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Practically all the Arizona lambs ship- 
ped eastward came to Kansas City and 
killers bought them readily. Hardly any 
Californias arrived on the local market. 
the bulk of them going the northern 
route, Omaha-Chicago. The Californias 
sold lower this year than the Arizonas. 
The big end of the California lambs was 
shipped direct to packers and that pro- 
bably accounted for some of the big 
break in the market. 

Closing quotations for May were: 
spring lambs $15 to $15.50: wool fed 
lambs $12 to $12.50; shorn fed lambs 
$11 to $12.00; shorn yearlings $9 to 
$10.00; shorn two-year-old wethers $8 
to $8.35: aged wethers $7 to $7.40; old 
fat ewes $5 to $6.00. Beginning June 
|, the classifications will be made on the 
straight lamb, yearling, and mature sheep 
basis. Spring lambs will make up the 
lamb class, and last year’s lambs will 
make the yearlings. 

Because of the break in the market 
there has been an abrupt falling off in 
shipments of Texas sheep and lambs 
Texas flockmasters, aided by generous 
rains, have decided to hold their mutton 
sheep until fall or later, if necessary, 
and to sell their lambs to feeders. This 
will reduce the midsummer supply in 
Kansas City. June will bring a heavy 
movement of native lambs and they will 
last well into July. In the past few days 
the wool market has strengthened some, 
and an advance in wool would help the 
whole situation. 

As far as markets are concerned the 
trade in feeding lambs will be small for 
the next sixty days, but trade in that line 
will probably open up early in August. 
The corn belt has the prospects for a 
large rough feed crop, and fair prospects 
for a good corn crop. Liberal supplies 
of thin lambs will be needed to meet 
feeder requirements. 

May receipts were 169,305. compared 
with 167,458 in May, 1928. The total 
for the five months was 788,100, com- 
pared with 713,902 in the same period 
in 1928 at Kansas City. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


DENVER 


HEEP trade at Denver in May, while 

active, was on a downward trend dur- 
ing most of the minth and prices at the 
close were anywhere from $1.50 to $2 
lower than a month ago. 


Receipts of sheep for the month totaled 
103,113 head, while in May, 1928, only 
50,577 head arrived. This large increase 
is due to the fact that sheep feeders in 
the northern Colorado feeding district 
held their lambs later this year, and also 
to the large number of California spring 
lambs coming to this point. The heavy 
supply brought the total 1929 receipts 
late in the month to 4,382 head larger 
than the receipts for 1928 up to the same 
date. 

Fat, wooled lambs were selling in April 
at $15 to $15.25. By the middle of May 
they had dropped to $14.40 for tops. 
while at the close of the month, best 
wooled lambs being received were sell- 
ing around $13 to $13.50, Clipped lambs 
were coming in fairly good volume late 
in the month and selling from $11.50 to 
$12 for choice kinds. California spring 
lambs were selling early in May at $16 
to $17. By the middle of the month 
native spring lambs were selling around 
$15.50 and they continued to bring 
around this price for the best up to the 
closing sessions of the month. 

Feeder lambs sold early in May from 
$15 to $15.25, whereas the same grades 
were selling at the close of the month 
around $13 to $13.25. 
were selling late in April from $10 to 
$10.25. Best wooled ewes were quoted 
around $7 to $7.50 at the close of the 
month, whereas good clipped ewes were 
selling from $6 to $6.50. 

Just what the future of the lamb mar- 
ket holds is a question on which opinion 
is divided. Large numbers of feeding 
lambs have been contracted in the range 
country at prices ranging from $12 to 
$12.50 and on up for the choice kinds 
Of course, these prices are not justified 
by the present market. Many in the 
trade believe, however, that the market 


Wooled ewes 


will recover as supplies become lighter 
in the next few weeks, while there are 
others who do not look for much im- 


provement in the feeder lamb market 
during the summer. 

The general impression prevails, how- 
ever, that because of the strong demand 
expected for feeding lambs this fall, the 
market will improve as the time ap- 
proaches when feeders must put in their 
supply. Most lamb feeders made money 
during the past season and they are ex- 
pected to feed a liberal quantity of 
lambs again this fall. 

W. N. Fulton. 





COYOTE POISONING IN UTAH 
[* a set of recommendations on coyote 

poisoning work recently made to the 
Biological Survey by Moroni A. Smith 
of Salt Lake City, the following state- 
ments were made regarding losses in 
Utah and Colorado before and after the 
inauguration of the poisoning campaign: 

From 1906 to 1924 my losses averaged 
each year from 514 to 7 per cent; in 1919 the 
losses were 9 per cent. In the fall of 1925 a 
general poisoning campaign was started that 
covered the summer ranges on the Uintah 
Forest Reserve which grazes about 175,000 
head. of ewes, and during the summer of 1926, 
the losses there averaged from two to 4 per 
cent for practically all the graziers on this 
reserve 

There was also a more general poisoning 
campaign on the individually-owned lambing 


grounds during the fall of 1925. Most of these - 


lambing grounds were adjoining and in the 
near vicinity of the boundaries of the Uintah 
Reserve and there has been a very noticeable 
decrease in the amount of lambs killed durins 
the lambing season by predatory animals ir 
the last three to five vears. It is estimated 
by various sheepmen that the losses at lamb- 
ing are 5 per cent less. 

From 1918 until January. 1929, | have been 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Uintah permit holders and have _ main- 
tained that a well directed poisoning 
campaign made during the fall and win- 
ter months on spring and summer ranges 
followed with spring and summer trapping has 
and will eliminate most of the predatory 
animal losses. Some isolated trapping has 
been done during the spring and summer by 
the state and government trappers and in a 
few instances by individual sheepmen, which 
undoubtedly has aided and helped the poison- 
ing work. However, all records and experience 
of the past go to show that we have never 
been able to attract enough trappers to eradi- 
cate the predatory animals from more than 
a comparatively small area in one v-ar or a 
series of years 

During 1927 and 1928 I have teen operat- 
ing ewes in northwestern Colorado whcre very 
little poisoning work has been carried on; only 
a few independent trappers operate at 
seasons when furs are valuable. My losses on 
lambs were 10 per cent in each of those 
vears. | was unable to find, after dili- 
gent search, any sheepmen in that district 
whose summer losses were not in excess of 6 
per cent. The majority of them admitted 
eight to ten per cent losses. There is normal- 
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ly about 1 per cent loss from natural causes, 
and about | per cent of stray loss on lambs 
during the summer, which makes an apparent- 
ly unavoidable loss of 2 per cent. Any loss 
in excess of this can reasonably be attributed 
to predatory animals. 

In reference to the way the poisoning 
work has been done on the Utah ranges, 
Mr. Smith made the following criticism: 


The state and government trappers have 
been putting out all the poison on the forest 
reserve and such baits as the adjoining land 
owner would furnish. The individual land 
owners, however, have been irieguiar in get- 
ting the baits some years and in other years 
have been late in delivering the horse baits. 
Also, the work has been done only in a piece- 
meal manner. Even at that, from year to 
year, results have been very much in evidence. 
Owing to the manner in which the land owners 
furnished the baits, the trappers have often 
been forced to make extra trips to put the 
baits out, which has greatly lessened the 
volume of work that might have been accom- 
plished. At the same time many of these same 
indivduals have considerable complaint to of- 
fer against the poisoning system, because it 
does not make 100 per cent either with or 
without the support of the sheepmen. 





AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 18) 


right in connection with the use of the 
public domain for grazing, and that it 
must come in time. 

Evon Z. Vogt. 


Artesia 

After a month of cool weather with 
considerable rain, the feed on the spring 
range is excellent (May 29) and the sum- 
mer range promises to be equally good. 

Very small losses are reported and a 
much larger yield of lambs is expected— 
from 30 to 40 per cent larger than the 
1928 crop. 

General opinion here seems to be that 
should be some change in wool 
marketing methods, but there is no 
crystallized plan of procedure. 

| have not heard much discussion in 
regard to the regulation of grazing on the 
public domain, but personally feel that 
the government should decide on a per- 
manent policy. 


there 


Fred Brainard. 


Ramah 


Feed on the spring range came about 
fifteen or twenty days later than usual, 
due to the very cold spring we have had. 


Lambing is just starting (May 1) and 
it looks as if the crop will be smaller by 
about ten per cent than that of 1928. 


Our winter losses have been about the 
same as usual. 

Feeling is growing here in favor of a 
more modern way of selling our wools; 
some change appears necessary. Most 
sheepmen also feel that the government 
lands should be leased. 

J. W. Ashcroft. 


Anton Chico. 

he first twelve days of May were fair: 
then it rained for eleven days, and now it 
is fair again. Range feed conditions are 
good; the spring range has been the best 
in vears, and with all the moisture we 
have had, the summer feed should be 
good. 

The lamb crop is about 10 per cent 
larger than in 1928, despite higher winter 
losses in our ewe bands and a greater 
number of cry ewes than usual. 

We favor a permit system for the gov- 
ernment open lands. 

Pablo Aguilar. 


CALIFORNIA 


Several forest fires were started by 
lightning in the Shasta and Angeles 
forests, but rains have not been abund- 
ant, and have been held back 
somewhat by cool spring weather. The 
first cutting of alfalfa has been made and 


grasses 


in most central and southern valleys the 
second crop is making growth, 
especially where watered. Pastures and 
ranges are drying, generally due to the 
deficiency of rainfall; but 


good 


forage has 
been adequate and livestock are in good 
shape. Pastures and ranges are good at 
Mt. Shasta, but are very dry in Shasta 
County, fair at Bend, average at Susan- 
ville, poor at Truckee, and drying rapid- 
lv in San Diego County. 
ARIZONA 

There are still many poor I'vestock in 
the state, though range conditions are re- 
ported considerably improved in several 
sections. But it still remains too dry, and 
pastures are insufficient in some coun- 
ties. especially in the west-central portion. 
Ranges have been benefited locally by 
showers, but nevertheless water supplies 
are still low, especially around Holbrook. 


Conditions are rather good in the Pine- 


dale section, but there has been no raiy 
for some weeks; conditions are not so 
cood in the Whiteriver section, and rain 
is needed at Douglas and Nogales 


Flagstaff 


Range feed conditions are not at all 
promising, due to the dry weather we 
have been having. There is fair feed now 
on the spring range, but rain is needed 
badly and right away. It is very dry 
from Ash Fork to the Colorado River 
and unless we receive moisture soon, the 
summer range will not offer much in the 
way of feed. 

Our rate of loss among the ewes this 
past season has been higher than usual: 
it is estimated that only about 75 per 
cent of the number of ewes that lambed 
a vear ago did so this year and the lamb 
crop will be about 20 per cent smaller 

A leasing or permit system for grazing 
on the open government land is favored 
in this section. 

T. E. Pollock. 


Concho 

Our range is in good shape (May 8) 
and prospects are fine for a good lamb- 
ing. Very little ewe loss is reported for 
the winter and our lamb crop should be 
larger than last year’s by about 15 per 
cent. 

We still think the old way of selling 
our wools at home is the best one. We 
believe, however, that it would be letter 
if the public domain were handJed under 
a permit system. 

M. A. Candelaria 


WESTERN TEXAS 
Livestock are in fair to 
continue to im- 


excellent 
condition and ranges 
prove favorably. Good and well dis- 
tributed rains have occurred and temper- 


atures have favored grass growth. 





CORRECTION 
The author of the article, “Wool Cull- 


ing Experiment in Nevada,” which ap- 
peared on page 32 of the May Wool Grow- 
er, is Mr. Joseph W. Wilson, district 
extension agent at Elko, Nevada, and nol 
Professor F. W. Wilson of the Universit) 


of Nevada, as stated. 
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Letter From a Shepherd to His Pal 


Tomboy Sanitarium, 
May, 1929. 
Dear Ern: 
| just got your letter and also one from 
That’s 


what | want to write you about. There’s 
a whole bale of newspapers here too, all 
about you and her being kidnaped with 
your pictures big as life and making quite 
a hero out of you. That’s all very fine, 
Ern, but I’ve a crow to pick with you 
on them points and | don’t mean maybe. 
| want you to come right out and tell me 
what happened between you and Mrs. A. 
that she got up so sudden and high-tailed 
it for the East. When I asked you over 
to the Tomboy | figured that with my 
help I’d get you happily married and 
settled for life. You’ve got to explain 
this thing. 

Yes sir, Ern, I’ve got some comments 
tomake. Mrs. A. sent me a letter about 
you and a diary she wrote while you 
were in captivity together. That was 
your big chance to prove yourself a hero 
in this little dame’s eyes. That’s when 
you should have convinced her that you 
was the one infallible guy she’d been 
secretly pining for all these weary years. 
And what did you make of that fine op- 
portunity? | mean when this maniac 
handcuffed you together and chucked 
you into that there dark room to spend 
the nights. Instead of reaching out and 
pillowing that delicate blond head in the 
hollow of your free arm—hell, you wasn’t 
paralized, was youP—and whispering to 
her that she was just as safe right there 
with you along as she would be up on the 
fifteenth floor of a downtown hotel, what 
did you do? ~You dreamed you was lead- 
ing a string of packmules up a steep 
trail. Then you’d wake up and yell in 
herear. “Whoa boy, whoa there, whoa!” 
You listen to yourself sometimes when 
you’re awake and you won’t wonder why 
she quit you. Up to that time you had 
the scales balanced in your favor, but 
when you broke out with that stockyard 
yodel of yours you upset the equilibrium. 

She says she counselled with you too, 
and told you to fix your wandering mind 
on little boys playing marbles on a 


Mrs. Anson Marble Farleigh. 


smooth lawn, But it was no use. You 
couldn’t get them mules out of your 
brain. That crazy guy wasn’t so crazy 
when he figured you needed an operation. 
Mrs. A. was so nice about it all | feel 
plumb ashamed of you. “Hereditary in- 
fluence,” she thinks may be at the bot- 
tom of your noisy trouble. I think she’s 
perfectly right and if any scientist would 
ever look up your ancestral trail he’d 
directly find himself in Egypt about the 
time of the big flood with your trail 
leading up to Noah’s Ark, right into the 
stall where he kept his prize mules. 

Ern, you and me have been pals a 
long time. There’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do for you, as I have proved. But I’m 
beginning to wonder what sort of a bell- 
wether you are anyhow. So you sit right 
down and write me and explain yourself. 
I’m going to smooth this over with Mrs. 
A, but want to hear from you before | 
write her. 

Your friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 


Ern Hastings to Richard Wormwood 
Dear Old Pal: 

I just finished reading your letter. 
Golly, you sure did give me a roasting! 
But that’s only because you don’t know 
all the story. In the first place, that 
night we was_ kidnaped from your old 
sanitarium I was hit over the head with 
a Colt’s .45, which is all the same as 
being hit with a battle axe. I had a 
splitting headache for three days that | 
never mentioned to Mrs. A. for | didn’t 
want to make her uneasy. Then all the 
time we was there that maniac was aci- 
ing to operate on my zygoma. The 
zygoma, in case you don’t know, is a 
bony sort of hollow up in your skull, 
shaped like a birdsnest, which your brain 
rests in. You remove the zygoma and 
your brain falls down flat, like a cake 
when you slam the oven door, That’s 
what I was up against every minute of 
the time we was together, the Mrs. and 
me. 

But your main kick seems to be about 
the way | handled her when we was hand- 
cuffed together at night. Now that didn’t 
happen to be no picnic either. You said 


when you started me out on this scheme 
of yours that I’d have to git broke to 
the smell of perfume didn’t you? Wel}, 
you didn’t know that Mrs. A. had a bad 
case of this here sickness your best friends 
won't tell you about, did you? I don’t 
recall the name right now but it starts 
out like hallelujah and makes your breath 
smell like a dead rabbit. I wouldn’t men- 
tion this about Mrs. A., Richard, but 
you want to know the truth, don’t your 
And about me yelling. She was the one 
that’d always wake me up. She has a 
way of laying still as a mouse, so quiet 
you'd think she’d passed out, and all of 
a sudden she inhales all the air around 
her and then she snorts like a wild 
Nevada cayuse out on the mesas. Nat- 
cherally, I’d wake up and holler whoa. 
You’d done the same. And that ain’t all. 
(Continued on page 43) 





We are still offering as premiums 
the Remington Stock knife and the 
Regulation Boy Scout knife. Send 
us two new subscriptions at $1.50 
each and we will send you either 
of the knives. 


National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City 











Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ta 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


¥ 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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A SHEARING MACHINE 
FOR GROWING FLOCKS 


Extra Machines Can be Added to the Same Line Shaft 


The Stewart Light Duty Shear- 
ing outfit is a low priced machine 
designed especially to take care of 
increasing flocks. 

As the flock grows from year to 
year, Light Duty Machines can be 
added to the line shaft at a saving 
of time, space and money. 

The Light Duty Shearing Ma- 
chine comes as illustrated with the 
exception of the wooden frame 
work. Five feet of 1l-inch steel 
line shaft is regular equipment to- 
gether with pulleys, necessary bolts 
and brackets. 


It is supplied with the Stewart 
E-B Handpiece, the type so com- 
monly used by professional shear- 
ers who demand a fast, well bal- 
anced and dependable handpiece. 


Many Stewart Light Duty Ma- 
chines are still in use and giving 
fine service after 16 years. The 
Light Duty is guaranteed to stand 
up and give satisfacory service 
from every standpoint. 


Complete instructions for setting 
up and care come packed with each 
machine. 





Ws Made and Guaranteed by 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5504 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Western Address: 224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
39 years making the most modern shearing machinery 





FREE 
Send for illustrated catalog of 
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complete line of shearing and 
clipping machines, supplies, etc. 
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JOHN SMITH 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


HANDLE NOTHING BUT SHEEP 


Members of the Livestock Exchange and Bonded for Your Protection 


OMAHA 


SALESMEN— 


John Smith 
George S. Taylor 
Ed. Gillen 


DENVER 


SALESMEN— 


C. E. Coyle 
L. H. Staus 
Murray Lane 


OUOOCOOEREOOROEEOROEeREReEDetoeeneeeeeeaeeetettY 


J. CLARK EASTES 


CHICAGO 


SALESMEN— 


J. Clark Eastes 
C. Jesse Davis 
‘;erald Desmond 
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(Continued from page 41) 

She’s got a way of doubling up like a 
jacknife and without any warning she 
straightens out regardless-like. She 
peeled a yard of skin off my shins with 
her high-heeled shoes. And I never said 
a word, But I could never get used to 
her style of sleep. So | got to thinking 
it over. There’s a lot more to this mar- 
ried life than I’d figured and I reckon 
I won’t tackle anything like that this 
trip. Some other time, maybe, but not 
right now. I’m in no hurry. 

Now, Richard, old pal, you seem to 
think a lot of Mrs. A. and | wonder why 
you don’t marry her yourself. You’ve 
had a lot of wide experience. You've 
traveled and been places and seen things. 
In Africa you had a girl out for three 
months or longer and had a chance to 
study women at close range. You had a 
lion eat a-dead nigger off your back and 
it didn’t bother your repose. You've 
played around with dancers and singers 
and know the ropes. I’d say you was 
plumb ripe for matrimony. Mrs. A. 
thinks a lot of you too, and what I said 
to her about you before she left won't 
hurt your chances none. And, anyhow, 
you started this whole smear, so | think 
you’d better finish it, 

Your old pal, 
Ern Hastings. 
P. S—I’ve just now been served with 
notice that the waitress I took out to 
practice on like you told me is suing me 
for breach of promise. She’s got three 
lawyers and is suing for five thousand 
bucks. You’ve got me into one hell of 
a mess. E. H. 





SECOND ANNUAL LAMB PRO- 
DUCTION CONTEST 

LOCK masters from sixteen Minne- 

sota counties have already entered 
the second annual lamb production con- 
test promoted by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the state university 
and the Minnesota Livestock Breeders 
Association, which furnishes the awards. 
Entries are being received in each of 
three classes: flocks of twenty-five to 
fifty ewes, fifty-one to one hundred, and 
one hundred and one and upwards. The 
contest will close for each lot of lambs 
when they average 135 days of age. The 





A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONE Y 
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SHEEP DOGS For sheepmen large 
and small. Avoid that 
sheepdog disappoint- 
ment by the use of 
the White Collie. Our 
dogs have been se 
lected exclusively for 
sheep work years and 
years. Lots of our 
pups have worked 
without any training 
at all. Don’t take 
our word just write 
for a list of sheep- 
| men that are using 
our dogs, and be con- 








vinced to your own 
satisfaction. Pups two months old $10 to $20. 


ALVIN C. SKRETTEBERG 
Shadehill, So. Dakota 
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DeLux and Standard Ca 
Famous for 40 years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
525 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Wasatch 7987 
Can ship to any point on railroad 
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1929 NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 26, 27, 28, 29—Salt Lake City, Utah 














Bloodless BURDIZZO” Castrator 


“TRADE MARK” 


For Sheep and Cattle When Fly is Prevalent 


NO 
BLOOD 
POISONING 
NO 
SET BACK 


NO 
WOUNDS 
NO 
BLEEDING 


Expect to Use “BURDIZZO” On All Lambs & Calves 


VAIL, COMPANY 


Calipatria, Imperial Co., Calif. 
April 27, 1929 _ 
California Wool Growers Assn., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of the 18th inst. in re our experience 
in using the “BURDIZZO.” We are very much pleased with the 
instruments in castrating both lambs and calves. We were quite 
awkward at first but when we became accustomed to them we 
found no further trouble and expect to use them on all lambs 


and calves. 
Yours truly, 
VAIL COMPANY, 
By G. Roy Thomson. 


Illustrated Pamphlet and Testimonials Gladly Sent FREE 
on Request from Pacific Coast Distributors 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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CLINCHER & 


Tne new self-piercing and _ self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
tor description and prices, 


KETCHUM MFG. Co., Dept. 23 Luzerne, N. Y. 
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Control Lice, Scab and Sheep Tick 
With the Same Dip 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Wool growers have depended upon “Black Leaf 
40” the “Old Reliable’ dip for many years, to 
control Lice, Scab and Sheep Tick. 

“Black Leaf 40” is non-injurious both to sheep 
and to the wool. “Black Leaf 40” is permitted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry in 
official dippings. 










Why not use a dip which 
gives your flock the most 
complete protection? 
Play safe—dip in “Black 
Leaf 40.” 


For Sheep Stomach 
Worms 


Drench—at the rate of 
1 ounce to 4 ounces per 
sheep. Write us for 
exact directions. 


“Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











basis upon which the prize money will 
be awarded is the average number of 
pounds of lamb produced per ewe. The 
winners in each class will receive cash 
prizes and the champion flock will be 
selected from these winners. 

The number of entries made thus far 
for the contest this year surpasses those 
of the entire season in 1928 and indicates 
the growing importance of the sheep in- 
dustry in the Minnesota farming sec- 
tions. . 





WINNERS IN THE MEAT STORY 
CONTEST 


HE Meat Story Contest inaugurated 

six years ago by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board as one of its regu- 
lar activities continues to achieve the re- 
sults for which it was designed. Increas- 
ing interest in the event is shown by the 
numbers of stories submitted, the 1929 
contest, which closed on April |, topping 
the series thus far. 

By this project the board is brought 
into contact with the future housewives 
of the country and the meat industry 
receives widespread publicity. These, of 
course, are in addition to the principal 
object of the contest—the stimulation of 
interest in the study of meat and its uses 
in the high schools. 

In each of the four districts into which 
the United States is divided for the con- 
test, ten story prizes were offered this 
year and twenty-five prizes for the best 
menus; also, a $10 prize was given for 
the best story submitted from each state 
that did not have a winner in the district. 

The national champion for this year 
is Miss Ruth Cullen of La Grande, 
Oregon. She received $150 in cash in 
addition to the university scholarship 
that was awarded her as the winner in 
the Western District. The o:her district 
winners who received scholarships and 
cash prizes are: Miss Elizabeth Wescott 

Marlton, N. J., as champion of the 
Eastern District; Miss Genevieve Molt, 
Shreveport, La., as champion of the 
Southern District; and Miss Emily Ellis, 
Ida Grove, lowa, as champion of the 
Central District. 

The district awards in the Western 
District were made as follows: Ruth Cul- 

(Continued on page 46) 





nid of 
Liver Flukes 


in Sheep and Goats 
by using 


FLUKOIDS 


(Chemically tested carbon tetrachloride) 


Australian, British and American 
authorities agree that Flukoids 
(carbon tetrachloride) are practi- 
cally a specific for liver flukes in 
sheep and goats. 


Easy to Use 
Low Cost Practical 


Flukoids can be obtained from your 
ong ist. Write us for Free Bulletin 
70 containing much helpful infor- 
ee on the history of the liver fluke 
and how to destroy it. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 

















Home Comfort Camp 


The Gold Medal Winner 





Shipped Knocked Down. Easy to set up 
Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 











Sy 

DON'T BE FOULED BY IMITATIONS 
reas ( ™ CLOSED \ 

SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY 


67 West Broadway Salt Lake City, (tab 
HE ORIGINAL IRS OF SELF-PIERCIN«, EAR TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 
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The Lindley-Cahow Commission Company 


Live Stock Commission Merchants, Omaha, Nebraska. . 


Union Stock Yards 
Reliability Proven Both From Financial and Selling Standpoint 
SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan Tom Lindley 


Ed. W. Cahow 
Geo. A. Nichols 





Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully So Prompt 
Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 























The Perfect Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold, if properly applied. 





Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 








| fi, ; Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. . 
> 3 % Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
vz oe ——— = or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 














Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Wilton oad _ my Sohne the SALT LAKE CITY sale ray he ee 
ee | aint att Sr iene c™ 
ee ie Ee See ce ate Ce, bitten, 

Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 224 So. West Temple St. ste’ waae tae a, ae Oe ao 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 
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National Ram Sale 
August 26, 27, 28, 29 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








East or West 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 
- and - 
HOME of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 














FABLE AND Fact 


NCE upon a time there was a farmer who believed that more and 

better horses were the solution of the farm problem. So he bought 
two fine teams. Now his acreage was small and although one team could 
more than handle his output, two teams looked well and impressed the 
neighbors. 


But when drought and hard times swept the country, our farmer 
could neither feed nor sell his fine teams. And with scant fodder upon 


which a single team might have survived, two teams starved, sickened and 


died. That was the end of that experiment. 
a 
As with excess horses so with excess railroads. In order to survive 


and render satisfactory service railroads like other businesses must be 
profitable. Construction of new lines not required to handle the traffic 
of a region only adds to the expense of handling the traffic of that region. 
Eventually this must be reflected in a loss of earning power of the pioneer 
railroad and in curtailment of the total combined service and facilities of 
both the new and the old lines. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














(Continued from page 44) 

len, La Grande, Ore.; Adleta Retzlaff. 
Houston, Texas; Ruth Youngken, and 
Eleanor Pohia, Butte, Mont.; Marion 
Heney, Eureka, Calif; Helen McGrew, 
Gillette, Wyo.; Agnes Fagering, South 
Bend, Wash.; Bethel Furbish, Kelso: 
Wash.; and Mildred Holmes and Charlyn 
Molaskeys, Sterling, Colo. State prizes 
went to Gladys Cain, Kendrick, Idaho: 
Alice B. McCorkle, Las Cruces, N. M.: 
Mary Patterson, Scottsdale, Ariz.; Afton 
Stevens, Holden, Utah; and Eva Ginn, 
Fallon, Nev. The best menus in the 
Western District were submitted by 
Mabel Burney, Sterling, Colo.; Katie 
Fritzler, Sterling, Colo.; Vivian Starck, 
Scottsbluff, Ariz.; Lona Aufdemberg, 
Orange, Calif.; Ora Mae Kitchens, Las 
Cruces, N. M.; Louise Thompson, W. 
Kelso, Wash.; Lucille Huntington, Kelso, 
Wash.; Virginia Hiseler, Benson, Ariz.: 
Wellella Korse, Orange, Calif.; Mary 
Marwello, Sterling, Colo.; Catherine 
Robbins, Butte, Mont.; Nina Bechtold, 
Acme, Wyo.; Mildred Stephenson, Aber- 
deen, Wash.; M. Louise Jones, Benson, 
Ariz.; Grace Gist, Eureka, Calif.; Martha 
Lawson, Butte, Mont.; Lois Maker, 
Bend, Ore.; Lillian Muilenberg, La 
Grande, Ore.; Mary Stillwell, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Erleen George, Sterling, 
Colo.; Neva Wilcox, Sterling, Colo.; 
Justine Bertero, Gilroy, Calif.; Evelyn 
L. Milne, Gilroy, Calif.; Verda Vinson, 
Henrietta, Tex.; Angie Recanzone, Win- 
nemucca, Nev. 

In the Central District, Emily Ellis, 
Ida Grove, la.; M. Luella Roble, Little 
Falls, Minn.; Ruth Shadewaldt, Panola, 
Ill.; Helen Pitkin, Memphis, Mo.; Jen- 
nie Laird, Omaha, Neb.; Myrnice Brad- 
ley, Enid, Okla.; Grace Bach, Muscoda, 
Wis.; Julia E. Bohney, Byran, Ohio; 
Mildred McCleary, Lockport, III.; and 
Polly Post, Dover, Ohio, were the district 
prize winners. The state prizes in this 
district went to Olive Nelson, Canton, 
S. Dak.; Allena Caldwell, Caney, Kans.; 
Alma Stanley, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
Mildred Thorne, Summitville, Ind.; and 
Elizabeth Van Doren, Adrian, Mich. The 
menu prizes went to Eloise Giltner, 
Ottumwa, lowa; Genevieve E. [oerger, 
Minonk, Ill.; Dora Tollefson, Austin, 
Minn.; Bessie Bell Brown, Aurora, Neb.; 
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5» Emma Ruth Gilbert, Sibley, Mo.; Mar- 
Zlaff, a garet E. Dwyer, St. James, Minn.; Mar- 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 






























































Minn., as teachers whose students sent A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 


and q jorie Luxton, Lawrence, Kans.; Rozella ge ma ae yt 
—- Ewaldt, Holstein, lowa; Cora Chilton, oe | WESTERN SADDLE 
3Tew, WK MFG. CO. 
south fp Eddyville, lowa; Ruth Hill, Kendallville, Sg, SADOLE & HARNESS Co wn tote ee 
elso. [§  Ind.; Edna Harper, Harrisburg, IIl.; 
arlyn [— Celina M. Baril, Lake Linden; Mich.; 
rrizes Faye Ewing, Blue Rapids, Kans.; Ade- MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
™~ oe ; On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 
M fi line Ebbing, Peoria, Ill.; Irene Francis, These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas vn pee henge iia 
iiss inn.; Miri apman, / 4 Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MAR without additiona 
\fton et. ie: eee ae 7 eee, treight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 
3inn Neb.; Irene M. Volz, De Witt, Mich.; Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 
ee: , : s. Minn.: Eleanor Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
the ‘omen oman — gee A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
, by Huff, Lawrence, Kans. ; ae itty Ot- Capacity 45,000 Sheep—100 Cars Cattle. 
me Seeks “Seer. ree eee Owned and operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 
arck, Ind.; Flossie L. Perry, Centralia, II1.; Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 
- Libbie Frank, Cicero, Ill.; Antonio ” 
W. | Minerich, Buhl, Minn.; Harriet Harring- 
eer “ * WILKERSON 
riz.; In the Eastern District, in addition to COLE Y 
larv Aitnc Wi F —— . ca . . 
a an biceana who om = 2 dis Sells Nothing But 
trict prizes were won Dy Helen E. brown 
a and Mabell Davis of South Paris, Me.; SHEEP 
pe Gunvor Brandt, Proctor, Vt.; Ruth A First Class Commission Firm with Complete Sheep Department 
rtha Auerbach, Conshohocken, Pa.; Marjorie 
ker, French, Holliston, Mass.; Edith Peter- TAGG BROS. Oe MOORHEAD 
La son, Moorestown, N. J.; Bernice Penkof- UNION STOCK YARDS 
_ ski, Nashua, N. H.; Eleanor J. Jefferson, OMAHA 
ing M N. Y.; and Gladys E. B 
lo. ; : — Nis an ee ee Members of Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
lyn ssuthtaaeachiilld and Bonded for Your Protection 
The ten awards for the best stories re- 
son, 
/in- ceived from the Southern District went W. B. TAGG, Manager 
to Genevieve Molt, Shreveport, La.; 
llis, Alice Rayburn, Pulaski, Tenn.; Helen 
“ Margolis, Montgomery, W. Va.; Mildred " 
| V. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla.; Hellen Harry B Black Sheep Commission Co. 
ad- Dold, Buena Vista, Va.; Gertrude . 
yda, : Peoples, Guntersville, Ala.; Martha | SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
io; Starling, Pine Level, N. C.; Reba Woods, 
and ; York, Ala.; Gretchen Turman, Chris- EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
0 tiansburg, Va.; and Elma K. Lindsay, 
3 Lenox, Ga Send Us Your Next Consignment ! 
on, 4 
a Cash prizes were also given to Miss 
k.: Jordan of Sterling, Colorado; Miss OUR RECORD 
nd Estella Kersey of Chestertown, Md.; 26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
he Miss Ruth Batchelor of Shreveport, La.; 37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 
ef, and Miss Anna Streed of Little Falls, | 





»* in the best stories. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 














—————_ 

























The Wool Growers Commission Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
C. H. SHURTE, President C. H. WEIGHTMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Cut in Commission Charges from $20.00 a Double Deck to $18.00 


THE WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. has been favored with a large 
volume of business from the western ranges during the last two years. In 
order to show our appreciation for this, we decided to lower our commission 
$2.00 a car. We applied to the Government for permission to do this, which 
was given us to take effect March 7th. We are able to do this, as we do not 
have to hire high-priced salesmen: Mr. C. H. Shurte sells all the range sheep 
and lambs consigned to the Wool Growers. 

Our aim is to get the proceeds back to the shippers, as soon as sale is made, 
and we do this by wire whenever possible. We are bonded for the protection of 
our shippers by the provisions of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

If you have any feeders to sell get in communication with us. 


Write Us for Our Weekly Bulletin 


WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION CO. 


By C. H. Shurte, President 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 


of » 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 

President 


John Ellis, Molino, Mo. 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 
















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 











American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 


to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, will try and 


assist you or give you desired informa- 


“RW. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Bldg., 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high class 
market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 
American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK J. M. WADE 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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Sh ti 
eep Advertised in 
Y) 
This Issue 
HAMPSHIRES 
L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 2 
David Bethune, Reno, Idaho 2 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif : 2 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambr'dge, Idaho 2 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Washington 7 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho..........................: 2 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont 1 
J. Nebeker & Son, Stockton, Utah............ 2 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 2 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 3 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif.................... iitatets 38 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif............ 6 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt Pleasant, Utah 5 
Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah 6 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont 6 
W. S. Hansen Co., Colinston, Utah.... 6 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona............................ 38 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif........ 6 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wy0.................0--++--- 5 
Geo. A. Lowe, Parowan, Utah..... 6 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah ee 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 37 
Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 7 
DELAINES 
F. H. Russell, Wakeman, Ohio 7 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif 2 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash ; 7 
New Zealand Sheep Assn., Feilding, N. Z. 4 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 3 
CORRIEDALES 
R. W. Jickling, Elmira, Calif. 2 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash...................:c.ccc:-seeee 7 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif.... 2 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.. 5 
LINCOLNS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich..... 6 
Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City.... 4 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 8 
COTSWOLDS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 6 
SUFFOLKS 
Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City | 
J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 3 
Suffolk Sheep Society, Ipswich, England R 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 2 
PANAMAS 
Eugene Patrick, Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City 4 
CROSSBREDS 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash..... 7 
Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho 3 
RANGE SHEEP 
Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utah 7 


Jess Elrod, San Angelo, Texas sakes 
Green River Live Stock Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1 inch, 1 column wide:......:.2.:2........2 $ 2.00 
i POO oe ae cone aa ee 14.00 
§ page Gl COMIN) =.....ccicscdcasccsccorecccmen SO 
Wa DORO ei cicices Are einan er deseo teeent 26.00 
BG asta ot ee 45.00 


Single column width, 2% inches—single 


column depth, 95 inches. 
a page. 
of the month in which it is to appear. 


Three columns to 
Copy must be received by the first 


Same rates apply for any number of in- 


sertions. 
by first of month following publication. 


Two per cent discount when paid 


Commercial advertising rates on applica- 


tion. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












American Corriedale 
Association 


Satte 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
eI 
For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 








American Suffolk Sheep 
Society 


Ralph Brough, Nephi, Utah - President 


Incorporated and ready to accept 
applications for registration. 


For copy of constitution and inform- 
ation regarding the breed, apply to 


EUGENE PATRICK 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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